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THE ESSENTIAL DEMOCRACY OF RUSSIA. 
BY VICTOR 8. YARROS. 


HEN the news of the successful and relatively blood- 
less revolution in Russia had reached the western 
nations, the first questions, more or less definitely formu- 
lated and put, were these: Is Russia fit for freedom, for 
republican or genuinely constitutional government, for 
democratic institutions? Does not Russia, a loose, sprawl- 
ing, heterogeneous empire, a veritable Babel of tongues 
and races, need a strong monarchical government, a potent 
unifying force? Has not the monarchy done great things 
for Russia in the past? Would Russia’s wonderful expan- 
sion eastward have been possible under a weak govern- 
ment? And if the monarchy has been indispensable, has 
the time really come to overthrow it? Are not the centrif- 
ugal forces of Russia stronger and more numerous than the 
centripetal ones, and is there not, consequently, danger of 
anarchy and dissolution in advanced constitutionalism, to 
say nothing of republicanism? 

In addition to these first-thought queries, others were 
not long in suggesting themselves, at least to those who 
had studied more or less scientific literature dealing with 
Russian history, national psychology; and religio-ethical 
conditions. Were not the peasants politically supersti- 
tious, devoted to the ‘‘divinely-appointed” White Czar, 
the head of the church as well as of the state? Would the 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 
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‘peasantry sustain and accept the authority of an elected 
head of a lay, democratic republic? Do the peasants and 
the urban proletariat understand self-government and rep- 
resentative institutions, and would they co-operate with 
the more educated elements in the orderly processes of 
legislation and administration? 

Years ago, in the midst of insurrection and terror, Russia 
was aptly described as ‘‘a despotism tempered by assassi- 
nation.”’ At that time it was generally assumed that Rus- 
sian nature was so ‘‘extreme” that the tyranny and cruel 
savagery of the autocracy and its instruments could only 
be measurably restrained by merciless revolutionary vio- 
lence—by bombs and terrorist conspiracies. Constitu- 
tionalism spells give-and-take, compromise, discussion and 
toleration, willingness to abide by decisions duly reached 
by the constituted authorities. Can we think of such a 
state of mind, and of the machinery, arrangements, checks 
and balances that it implies, in connection with Russia, 
“*half-Asiatic,” inefficient, corruption-ridden, indolent 
Russia? 

An attempt to answer such questions as these will be 
made in the following pages. The fact is that the sins and 
crimes of the Russian autocracy and bureaucracy have so 
monopolized, or obscured, western vision, that but little 
justice has been done to the people of Russia. When one 
thought of Russia he inevitably thought of executions, of 
Siberian mines, of martial law, of persecution and oppres- 
sion of non-Russian races—Jews, Poles, Finns—and of 
government by ukase and caprice. When one thought of 
Russia, he thought of pogroms, of Cossack knouts, of igno- 
rance, of illiteracy, of drink, and of wholesale bribery. 
Assuredly, these things do not suggest orderly democratic 
government, government by discussion and compromise, 
peaceful elections and cheerful obedience to law on the 
part of disciplined and intelligent citizens. But there are 
many factors and forces in Russian life, traits of Russian 
character, historic Russian institutions, which severally 
and jointly argue powerfully for the possibility of consti- 
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tutionalism and democracy in the Russian empire. These 
factors are, chiefly, these: 

The Mir, or the Village Commune. 

The Artiel, or the Workers’ Guild and Co-Operative 
Union. 

The Zemstva, or District and Provincial Commissions. 

The Self-Government or Home Rule principle so far as 
it has been applied in the cities. 

The Trade Unions. 

Western Influences generally. 


The Zemstvo. 


Logically, these several institutions should be treated in 
the order of their historical development. But the won- 
derful and heartening things that have been happening in 
Russia have naturally stressed the réle that has been played 
by the zemstvo organizations. The importance of these 
organizations at this time can hardly be over estimated. 
Without them, indeed, the revolution could not have taken 
place except as a purely destructive insurrection and a 
violent demonstration against a bankrupt régime incapa- 
ble even of defending the country against enemies and 
traitors among its own instruments and tools. Disorder, 
chaos and anarchy could hardly have been prevented in 
those circumstances. The first victims, undoubtedly, 
would have been the unfortunate Jews of Russia, as the 
tragic ‘‘pogroms” of 1905—sanguinary riots organized by 
the ‘‘black hundred” leaders for the very purpose of dis- 
crediting and overthrowing the liberal régime—abundantly 
demonstrated. 

It should, perhaps, be pointed out here that the ‘‘ miracu- 
lous’’ success of the recent revolution was principally due 
to the fact that the provisional government and the com- 
mittee of the insurgent Duma had these zemstvo organ- 
izations throughout the empire at their service and com- 
mand. It was to these local and provincial organizations 
that the leaders of the revolution at once turned and ap- 
pealed. In most cases, all that was done, and that needed 
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to be done, was to telegraph to the local representative of 
the autocratic-bureaucratic régime, ordering him to resign 
his position and hand over his records, seal, etc., to the 
president of the local zemstvo. This infinitely more effi- 
cient and honest agency stood ready to assume and dis- 
charge the functions of the dismissed bureaucrat and his 
staff. If the troops and police of the locality were in sym- 
pathy with the revolution, all was easy and simple, for any 
reactionary bureaucrat who evinced a disposition to resist 
would be placed under arrest. Happily, practically 
throughout the empire the troops and police did sympa- 
thize with the revolution and obeyed orders of the pro- 
visional government. Only in a few cases did the police 
oppose the new régime and have to be disarmed by the 
better-informed and more liberal army leaders. 

Much has been written about these remarkable organ- 
izations, the zemstva. They have had many ups and 
downs, periods of hope and faith, of exaltation and enthu- 
siasm, and longer periods of depression, gloom, apathy and 
even despair. Every weighty work on modern Russia 
devotes chapters to the genesis and development of the 
Russian zemstvo. The just translated and published work 
of Prof. Alexander Kornilov of Petrograd, entitled ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Russian History,” furnishes an admirable summary of 
the zemstvo story, and to that work the reader may be 
referred for more data than can be given here. 

The zemstvo organizations were created in 1864, after 
the Emancipation, and while the act calling these self- 
government organs into existence represented a compro- 
mise necessitated by the opposition of the nobility and 
landowners, it was a great step forward. The commission 
that had been appointed by the government to study the 
problems of local administration and recommend changes 
in harmony with the ‘“‘new freedom” of the peasants ap- 
preciated the necessity of ‘“‘reorganization to improve the 
social life of the country through the participation in gov- 
ernment of all capable and living forces of society.’”” Under 
the régime of serfdom the master and landlord was the 
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sole and practically absolute representative of the impe- 
rial power on his estate, and the police and judicial func- 
tions were discharged by petty nobles, agents of the slave- 
holding nobility. Under the new régime no such monopoly 
was possible, and new organs were indispensable. 

The zemstvo officials were, of course, to be elected, not 
appointed. The electors were divided into three curia— 
the curia of private landowners, the curia of village com- 
munities, or mirs, and that of urban residents possessing 
certain property or professional qualifications. The total 
number of delegates elected by one curia could not exceed 
the total number elected by the two other curize combined. 
The suffrage was, for Russia of that time, fairly liberal and 
democratic. As to the structure and functions of these 
bodies, the following quotation from Professor Kornilov’s 
admirable sketch sufficiently covers the point: 

The zemstvo organs of the province, as well as of the district, were 
divided into those of regulation and those of execution. The first were 
instituted as zemstvo assemblies of delegates elected by the curie; the 
number of the delegates to the district assembly varied according to the 
size of the district, or from fourteen to over a hundred; the provincial 
assemblies were composed of provincial delegates elected by the district 
assemblies. The presidents of the district assemblies were marshals of 
the district nobility; the presidents of the provincial assemblies, provin- 
cial marshals of nobility. 

The district assemblies were to manage the economic affairs of the dis- 
trict; the provincial, the economic matters that concerned the whole 
province. The district assemblies were made completely independent of 
the provincial. The assemblies of both categories were to convene once 
every year for the determination of a general policy of administration, for 
the confirmation of the budget—having the right to tax real estate and the 
commercial and industrial establishment within their region—and, finally, 
for the election of executive organs which were to manage the entire busi- 
ness, as well as for the examination and approval of the annual accounts 
presented by these executive organs, called Boards, provincial and dis- 
trict, each composed of a chairman and several members. The delegates 
were to be elected for three years, and the boards for the same term, by 
the assemblies. 

As to the scope of the zemstvo institutions . . . at first it was 
proposed to hand over to them those matters that had been managed 
before the Emancipation by the local administration, of which the most 
important were: the construction and maintenance of roads and high- 
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ways, hospitals and asylums, and alimentary affairs. . . . The power 
of the zemstvo was, however, expanded to include local education, the 
construction of churches and prisons, the organization and development 
of medical and veterinary aid, etc. 

The introduction of the zemstvos was very gradual, the 
government soon regretting that it had been so liberal in 
promoting local self-rule and autonomy. Professor Korn- 
ilov says: 

The zemstvo institutions had to begin their activities under very unfav- 
orable circumstances, for in 1866 reaction was [already] triumphant 
throughout Russia. 

Such is Bourbonism! The bitter lessons of the Crimean 
war and the collapse of the régime of serfdom and satrap 
tyranny were forgotten in less than a decade. The zem- 
stvos, continues Professor Kornilov, 

were regarded with hostility by all governmental organs, local and central, 
and were soon limited in their power of taxing commercial and industrial 
establishments; then the publicity and accessibility of the assemblies was 
restricted and the freedom of their discussion curtailed, in consequence of 


which facts many valuable and worthy zemstvo workers soon lost interest 
in the work and withdrew from the personnel of the boards and assemblies. 


The reaction which set in so soon after the post-bellum 
reforms lasted, with but few insignificant and short-lived 
interruptions, until 1905, the ‘‘terrible year” of the Russo- 
Japanese war. The zemstvo institutions, with other lib- 
eral and democratic organs of Russia, played an important 
part in the risings and demonstrations of 1905. The autoc- 
racy and the bureaucracy were weak, discredited and 
alarmed. The opportunity was improved by the zemstvos, 
and national conventions were held to take stock, consider 
the state of the country and extort reforms from the gov- 
ernment. The reaction which followed the return of peace 
did not spare the. zemstvos, but they managed to weather 
the severe political storms and to continue their prepara- 
tions for the greater activities and responsibilities which, 
they instinctively felt, surely awaited them. They knew 
that the country was in no mood to surrender to the autoc- 
racy, that strife and insurrection were inevitable, and 
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that the training and discipline of the zemstvo workers and 
legislators would prove invaluable. How the event has 
justified them! 


Municipal Self-Government. 


In considering the ‘‘ preparedness”’ of the Russian people 
for self-government, the evolution of municipal autonomy 
should not be ignored. Empress Catherine, a ‘‘ westerner”’ 
who, with all her faults and ridiculous pretensions to culture 
and philosophic breadth, must be credited with a certain 
amount of half-sincere liberalism, granted the cities of 
Russia considerable powers of self-government. Her char- 
ter provided for the establishment of a municipal duma, 
and divided the population of cities into six classes for 
electoral purposes. The elected members of the municipal 
assembly in turn elected an executive of six members. 
Paul I lost no time after his accession in repealing this 
statute or charter, for he perceived and pointed out, quite 
rightly, that self-government in cities was incompatible 
with the autocratic and absolutist order which he intended 
to preserve. To teach his subjects self-government was, 
plainly, to teach them distrust and dislike of bureaucratic 
rule, irresponsible and arbitrary save to the extent to which 
it professed to represent the wishes of the benevolent czar, 
who was supposed to be above all suspicion of selfishness 
or partiality. 

Alexander I restored the municipal charter, but for sev- 
eral decades the majority of the inhabitants of the cities, 
not excepting the great cities, neglected the opportunities 
and privileges they nominally possessed. Local dumas 
and mayors were, indeed, elected, but only by small groups 
of persons—often by not more than one-twentieth of the 
qualified electorate. The chief reason for this apathy was, 
undoubtedly, the utter inadequacy of the legal power 
enjoyed by the “self-governing” cities. The duma had 
no taxing power; it had to beg of the prosperous small 
sums for the paving or lighting of streets. The police were 
controlled by the imperial government, and were not only 
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independent of the local administration but superior to it. 
Indeed, the police authorities watched and spied upon the 
members of the city assembly or the executive, and every- 
thing that appeared ‘“‘suspicious,” or too liberal, was 
promptly denounced and suppressed. 

But in 1846 a group of semi-progressive ministers worked 
out a more substantial charter for the government of St. 
Petersburg. Under that charter the duma of the capital 
was to be elected by six orders, the last order being com- 
posed of small merchants, commoners and artisans. Every 
order was entitled to a hundred or more representatives. 
The autocracy soon repented of this concession; it was 
afraid of the large and fairly representative duma of the 
capital, which might create unpleasant precedents and 
arouse ambitions in other cities. The charter was modi- 
fied, but not so radically as to destroy its value. After 
the collapse of the autocratic régime during the Crimean 
war, the St. Petersburg charter actually served as a model 
to many municipalities, which petitioned for the extension 
of its provisions and privileges to their own respective 
populations. The government yielded slightly to these 
demands, but not until 1870 did it sanction a statute estab- 
lishing dumas in all important cities and making them 
independent of the provincial governors and other satraps. 
This statute adopted the Prussian class system as a basis 
for suffrage. Three curie were created, and each were 
allowed an equal number of representatives. One third of 
the municipal assembly thus represented the small tax- 
payers. 

However, the objection to the system was not so much 
that it was “Prussian,” anti-democratic, in that it recog- 
nized class divisions and gave an undue representation to 
the wealthy taxpayers, as that it shackled and restricted 
the city dumas in various ways and provided them with no 
means at all adequate to their needs, or the needs of the 
populations to be served. Their taxing power was delib- 
erately limited, and they could do little even for primary 
education, sanitation and health. What was valuable in 
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the system was the fact that the city dumas, like the dis- 
trict and provincial zemstvo assemblies, were made inde- 
pendent of the bureaucracy, the local representatives of 
the imperial government, and subject directly to the impe- 
rial Senate. The provincial governors were expected to 
watch the democratic and elective city assemblies, and to 
report any ‘‘illegal’”’ action or plan of action, but direct 
interference was supposed to be impossible. 

As in the case of the zemstvo, so in the case of the city 
assembly, the intelligent people, and even the peasantry, 
were under no illusion or misapprehension concerning the 
motives of the government, or the bureaucracy, in thus 
jealously restricting the scope and powers of the democratic 
and representative bodies that had to be created under the 
compulsion of hard necessity. It was perfectly well under- 
stood that the government was afraid of the new institu- 
tions. This fear constantly led to friction and collision, 
and little by little the growing antagonism alienated all 
that was sincere, progressive, liberal in Russia from the 
autocracy and its tools. 

For decades, the zemstvo and city duma workers agi- 
tated, begged, petitioned, labored—-so far as the censorship, 
martial law and bureaucratic tyranny permitted agitation 
and effort—for an extension of the principle of self-govern- 
ment and the taxing powers of the elective assemblies. For 
decades, tens of thousands of moderate liberals, supporters 
of the autocracy in principle, asked and aspired to nothing 
more than mild reforms of this kind. They knew that the 
bureaucracy was corrupt, selfish, incompetent; they knew 
that no progress—economic, social or moral—was possible 
under satrap government. They improved every chance 
to lay their views before half-liberal ministers on the sub- 
ject. They prepared valuable studies and reports on in- 
dustrial, agricultural and administrative conditions in the 
various sections of the empire, and superabundantly dem- 
onstrated the need of more self-government, more local 
independence, more democratic institutions. The boldest 
demand they ever made was the demand for a Zemsky 
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Sobor—a national assembly of zemstvo workers. Such an 
assembly, they urged, would enlighten the autocracy and 
enable the generous-minded and patriotic czar to form a 
clear and impartial view of the situation. Such an assem- 
bly would furnish a golden mean between reactionary 
bureaucrats and extreme anti-monarchical and socialistic 
‘ revolutionists. 

But the bureaucracy never encouraged the dreams and 
hopes of these moderate progressives. They felt and knew 
that national zemstvo co-operation, the meeting and note- 
comparing of sincere, liberal local leaders and workers, 
would tend to undermine their régime and to teach the 
people self-reliance and initiative. To talk of a Zemsky 
Sobor was, therefore, to talk sedition and treason. The 
czar himself, with his mind poisoned by the bureaucrats, 
censured severely the respectful and loyal petitioners of the 
zemstvo assemblies; imperial and national affairs were 
none of their concern; the autocracy was entirely capable 
of managing these affairs, and, moreover, it knew how far 
Russia might safely be permitted to go in the direction of 
self-government. If the zemstvo and city assemblies had 


but little power and scope, it was because more power would 
be misused and abused by them. They should be grateful 
for the opportunities they were enjoying! To repeat, this 
bigoted, short-sighted policy tended to alienate and drive 
into the opposition all that was unselfish and even mod- 
erately liberal in Russian society. This policy meant sui- 
cide and moral bankruptcy for the autocracy. 


The Trade Unions. 


Practically speaking, there is no bourgeoisie, no great 
middle class, in Russia. As late as 1905 Prof. Paul Mily- 
ukov said in one of his lectures at the University of Chicago: 


It is well known that the lower classes in Russia consist largely of agri- 
culturists. The number of workmen in the factories does not exceed two 
millions, and to a large extent even now they form not a separate class, 
but a part of the same peasant class which finds temporary employment 
in the factories in addition to their farm work. The political rdle of the 
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workingman has just begun, and, as was to be expected, it at once gave 
an important meaning to the socialistic propaganda. . . . The labor 
movement in Russia is developing along lines pretty similar to those of 
other countries. 

Russia possesses no such bourgeoisie, or great and active 
middle class, as exists in western Europe. Russia’s middle 
class is neither wealthy, enlightened, nor strong enough 
in numbers—to quote Professor Milyukov again, to have 
real political influence. The socialistic propaganda has, 
therefore, met with little opposition from the elements - 
that are supposed to favor individualism and freedom of 
competition. Collectivism has made so much headway in 
Russian labor circles that at one time the alarmed govern- 
ment, acting on the advice of an intelligent renegade, delib- 
erately encouraged the formation of ‘‘loyal” trade unions. 
No other way, the government and its police tools thought, 
appeared open to them if the spread of revolutionary social- 
ism was to be checked. It hardly needs saying that the 
“loyal” and conservative trade unions did not remain loyal 
and conservative very long. In spite of police favors, of 
bribes, of receptions by the czar, of instigated strikes, these 
unions either collapsed or went over to the revolutionary 
movement. 

Thus the trade unions of Russia are to-day a decided 
force not only for western socialism but for such political 
institutions, republican or democratic, as are seen to be 
essential to the development of economic democracy. 
There are many extremists among the unionised Russian 
workmen; their leaders call themselves “international 
socialists” and entertain ideas and ambitions which the 
most liberal leaders of the nobility and the manufacturing 
and commercial elements cannot possibly sympathize with. 
In the course of time dissensions and splits are certain to 
occur, but the majority of the organized workmen realize 
the need of solidarity, of co-operation with the liberals and 
constitutionalists in the preliminary task of establishing 
democratic and constitutional forms of imperial and na- 
tional government. 
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Western Influences. 

It was impossible for Russia to remain an oriental des- 
potism. More than half Asiatic she may indeed be, and 
some of her intellectual and moral leaders have at times 
turned their faces eastward rather than westward, hoping 
and expecting to effect a reconciliation between the little 
that, in their eyes, is worthy in western civilization—in 
democracy, in constitutionalism, in the great industry, in 
scientific direction of industry—and what is noble and 
glorious in the East—religious devotion, the contemplative 
life, idealism, fraternalism. But Russia’s autocracy and 
bureaucracy have never exemplified the idealism and the 
spiritualism of the East. All that, in practice, they cared 
for was the stagnation and the corruption of Asiatic des- 
potism. Russia has long had too many windows fronting 
the West to be patient and submissive to despotism and 
to bureaucratic indolence, inefficiency and obscurantism. 
Nothing western in the last hundred years remained for 
any length of time alien to Russia. Every important 
western school of philosophy, of thought, of politics has 
had its adherents and its active propagandists in Russia. 
Her universities—in spite of all the censors and police re- 
strictions—her literature, and, above all, her admirable 
monthly reviews, annuals and other periodicals have never 
failed—again in spite of all the censors, police regulations 
and prosecutions—to interpret advanced western thought 
to Russian intellectuals and to assimilate and apply what 
was general and catholic in such thought. Russia has had 
her Hegelians, her Comtists, her neo-Kantians, her Spen- 
cerians, her Transcendentalists, her Pragmatists, her Real- 
ists, and what not. Educated and intelligent Russia, with 
insignificant exceptions, has been, for over a century, thor- 
oughly western in spirit. It has realized that Russian 
development, political and industrial, could not possibly 
differ materially from western development generally; that 
the institutions and practices that have been found to em- 
body evil and danger in Europe, or America, embodied the . 
same evils and dangers in Russia, and that the safeguards 
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and bulwarks that have been established in Europe and 
America would have to be slowly and painfully established 
in Russia. 

This westernization of Russian thought and letters could 
not fail to westernize Russian political life. For a century, 
in fact, or more, the liberal and progressive elements 
throughout Russia have toiled and suffered for the cause 
of political progress in the western sense of the term. They 
have labored for more self-government, for limitations 
upon autocratic and bureaucratic power, for freedom of 
speech and publication, for better educational facilities. 
They have studied European and American experience— 
campaigns, elections, falls of cabinets, formation and refor- 
mation of parties, the emergence of issues and the settling 
of problems by discussion and compromise—and they have 
sought to apply the lessons of this experience to their own 
conditions. This steady growth of a sound western opinion 
in Russia is a factor whose importance can hardly be exag- 
gerated. It has meant the gradual isolation of the bu- 
reaucracy and the autocracy. It has meant the decline 
and virtual disappearance of the (never very large or pow- 
erful) school of Slavophil ideologues and visionaries who 
talked and wrote of Russia’s alleged superiority to the ‘‘anar- 
chical”’ and effete West, of Russia’s peculiar good fortune and 
ability to escape the industrial troubles, the class struggles, 
the political intrigues and insincerities of the West. With 
the disappearance of this school, autocracy was deprived of 
its last fig-leaf, of its last excuse. To be against reform in 
the western sense and spirit was, at last, to be against any 
reform whatever of the terrible evils and abuses of Russian 
life—to be “corrupt and contented.” And if a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, a country in which society— 
or its thinking and progressive elements, at any rate—and 
the government are hopelessly divided cannot long remain 
at peace. The vital forces must in the course of time over- 
come and defeat the forces of stagnation and dissolution. 

But the intelligent and educated elements constitute a 
very small—not to say an insignificant—minority in 
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Russia. The real question is, What of the peasant? 
Russia is ‘“‘a peasant empire.’”’ Authoritative economists 
and statisticians state that 80 per cent of Russia is agri- 
cultural—or peasant. The government and the institu- 
tions of Russia must, in the long run, fit and express the 
sentiments of the overwhelming majority of the Russian 
people. Are, then, the peasant masses Asiatic, or European, 
with reference to democracy, to self-government? 


The Mir. 


The answer is to be sought and found in Russian history 
and in the most historic and characteristic of Russian insti- 
tutions—institutions that unmistakably reveal and express 
the Russian spirit and soul. The most famous of these is 
the Mir, or the village community. The Mir has been 
described, and not inaptly, as “‘a little republic.” There 
are thousands of these little republics in Russia—thousands 
of self-governing, democratic communities, whose very 
existence is a challenge to the autocracy and the bureau- 
cracy, and which have long been dreaded by the reactionaries 
as a serious menace to their own rule and security. The 
Mir has been repeatedly attacked, undermined, weak- 
ened, shorn of considerable power and function, but it has 
not been suppressed. It lives to-day, and it will consti- 
tute the broadest and firmest foundation for Russian con- 
stitutionalism and democracy. 

Without idealizing the Mir after the manner of some of 
the literary or quasi-philosophical Slavophil ideologues, 
who attributed to it mythical powers and virtues, it is 
mere common sense to recognize the fact that the village 
community has taught the peasants the fundamental prin- 
ciples of self-government, of local autonomy. True, the 
peasants, even since Emancipation, have constituted a 
special and inferior class; they have never had equality of 
rights and privileges with other subjects. But even behind 
unjust discriminations there was the Russian’s belief 
in the beneficence and historic réle of the Mir. Friends 
of the peasant did not wish to expose the national type 
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exemplified in the member of the Mir to pernicious eco- 
nomic or social influences. The Mir has thus been per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, to continue as a world by 
itself. It was governed by aldermen elected by the 
peasants at village meetings that may be compared to the 
early New England town meeting. It had its own judges, 
who had the legal right to apply traditional and customary 
law. It managed its economic affairs by the most demo- 
cratic of principles. It held the title to all the land of the 
inhabitants—noble landlords excepted, of course—and it 
allotted and redistributed the communal lands among the 
heads of families, according to the wants and working 
capacity of the family. It even had the right of interfer- 
ing in private family affairs, and of punishing persons by 
flogging, or by sending them into exile, for brutality to 
members of the family, for laziness or similar offences. 

It is a fact emphasized by Professor Milyukov and other 
liberals that the Russian Mir has always been first and 
foremost a weapon in the hands of the government for 
assessing and levying taxes, collecting rents, and for getting 
every other kind of local service performed. The elected 
aldermen of the village have had to serve the government as 
a kind of lower police officials. Their responsibility to the 
village electors was never defined by law or by actual prac- 
tice, and the position of rural alderman was at times so 
objectionable and difficult that conscientious peasants de- 
clined to assume it. The tyranny of the “rural command- 
ers’’—appointed local satraps, arbitrary and often corrupt 
—contributed greatly to the reluctance of good men to 
run for alderman and mediate between the oppressed and 
overtaxed peasants and these representatives of the remote 
and alien bureaucracy. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all the restrictions and 
interferences in question, the Mir has continued to be a 
school of democracy and self-government. The point to 
be borne in mind is that the intelligent peasant never 
trusted or liked the rural commander or any other bureau- 
cratic official he came in contact with. The peasants have 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4 2 
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resented the constant encroachments upon their local 
autonomy, and have demanded and expected the restora- 
tion of lost privileges. In their cry for ‘‘more land,” the 
Russian peasants until lately have assumed that the nobil- 
ity and the bureaucracy, rather than the Little Father, 
the White Czar, opposed the proper solution of the eco- 
nomic or agrarian problem. If the peasants have at last 
learned the truth, and have given up the myth of autocratic 
longing for union with the people, the Mir is capable of 
wonderful work under a régime of true local autonomy. 

It is not necessary to go so far as to say with some social- 
ists of an earlier and simpler period than the present that, 
because of the Mir, the Russian peasant does not need con- 
version to Socialism, since he “‘is born a Socialist.’”’ The 
Mir has been idealized and exalted far beyond its deserts. 
But it is true that every Russian peasant is born a demo- 
crat, and that the autocracy has drawn much of its strength 
from the popular belief that it is itself anti-aristocratic and 
popular. On this point much has been written by Russian 
historians and publicists. We must content ourselves here, 


however, with a very brief quotation from Professor Milyu- 
kov’s “ Russia and Its Crisis”’ 


The chief of these fixed ideas [ideas cherished for generations by the 
peasantry] was that of the democratism of autocracy. We know that 
this idea played an important part in Russian nationalistic views; but 
undoubtedly it also made up an important ingredient of the popular polit- 
ical consciousness. The origin of the idea is very ancient; it appears 
together with the actual policy of the Muscovite princes directed against 
the aristocracy in the 16th century. ‘ 

Serfdom was not abolished as the peemeate would have had it. They 
wanted their land simply to be restored to them without payment and 
without any diminution of lots; while, as a matter of fact, they were given 
only a part of their lands they had been accustomed to think their own, 
and were obliged to pay for such lots as they received heavy redemption 
charges, which sometimes ate up all their income. Again, of course, it 
was not the true freedom. The true freedom was concealed by the nobil- 
ity. . . . And what about the czar? The czar is good, too, but he 
ought to be elected for some three years, as their village aldermen are. 
(Pages 356-61.) 
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Naive these notions may indeed be; but even when 
they were unreservedly entertained by the millions of the 
Mir-governed peasants they manifestly kept alive the 
democratic principle. To give, then, to the peasants of 
our own day, the disillusioned and enlightened peasants 
who know what the autocracy really was,—to give to 
these peasants true self-government under a constitutional 
régime is surely not to give something wholly new, strange, 
incomprehensible, but to give them something they have 
prayed and longed for, something they have known in a 
limited way, something they have valued and cherished. 


The Artiel or Co-operative Guild. 


There is another famous and ancient institution in Russia 
that cannot be passed over in any discussion of Russian 
fitness for free and democratic institutions—namely, the 
Artiel. In the advanced West co-operation is regarded, 
and justly, as a more equitable and democratic arrange- 
ment than that of employer and employe, or of master and 
servant. Every co-operative association, whether for pro- 
ductive or distributive purposes, is hailed as a step toward 
a more stable and more reasonable industrial system. 
Russia is very backward industrially, as we have seen. 
But co-operation is not unknown to her—or even to her 
humblest and least educated peasants and cottage laborers. 
From a recent writer on the subject we gather the following 
facts: 

In 1905 there were 4,479 co-operative societies in Russia. 
In 1916, the number of such societies had grown to 37,000, 
and this in spite of the all-pervasive reaction and the 
special efforts ‘of the police and the bureaucracy to hamper 
and discourage the movement. These ‘‘artiels” are formed 
in cities, towns and villages for all manner of purposes, 
such as the production and sale of dairy products, the pro- 
duction of oil, the taking of contracts, the establishment 
of stores in competition with private retailers, the joint 
acquisition of argicultural machinery, cattle, etc., and for 
mutual loans and credit facilities. 
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Every co-operative society sooner or later becomes a 
little center of independent moral and social activity. 
There are many “Co-operative Houses’? which maintain 
reading rooms and libraries, and provide lectures and supe- 
rior entertainments. 

The district co-operative societies generally form a cen- 
tral union and hold conferences and congresses. Even 
great national congresses of co-operators have been held 
—the second in 1913, at which 1,300 delegates attended. 
Bureaucratic fear and distrust account for the fact that 
since that year no such congresses have been held. The 
government had less objection to co-operation as an eco- 
nomic ‘‘conservation’’ policy than to co-operation as a means 
of teaching Russian workers and small traders the value 
and benefit of team work and of union for political and 
moral purposes. The late government dreaded “unions,” 
professional, trade or other, and it never countenanced 
national congresses. In spite of it, co-operation, like the 
labor union, like the zemstvo, grew steadily even during the 
worst period of the reaction, and when, at last, things were 
ripe for revolution, the co-operators had a prominent réle 
tn play in preserving order and bringing aid and support 
to the insurgent Duma and the provisional government. 

What concerns us most in connection with the co-opera- 
tive movement in Russia, however, is not its present anti- 
autocratic tendencies, but its original and essential democ- 
racy. The old artiel was a simple affair, and its peasant 
or proletarian members never suspected that they were 
‘‘ progressive,” the augurs of a new industrial order. It 
was a crude exemplification and embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid. It was absolutely democratic, and it 
was governed by hard-headed notions of convenience and 
equity. 

Assuredly, a country that has such popular institutions 
as those that have been sketched cannot be considered 
barbarous, or a menace to western culture, or fit only for 
an arbitrary, irresponsible autocratic-bureaucratic régime. 
But there are other and further, though more general, 
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reasons for believing that Russia is fit for constitutional 
and democratic institutions. Historians, modern geog- 
raphers, sociologists and students of race psychology have 
all felt and expressed—though rather vaguely, it must be 
admitted—the truth that Russia has always been at heart 
a democracy. Here, for example, is what a Russian writer 
of note, M. J. Novikov, of Odessa, said in an essay on “‘The 
Russian People”: 

Autocracy is relatively a recent fact in Russia. The ancient Russian 
populations lived under the rule of the clan. Then they passed under 
the government of the city. The political authority of a certain region 
was concentrated in a central town, which was usually fortified. The 
organization of the Russian city was republican. A popular assembly, 
whose conferences were rather tumultuous, gave a general approval to 
the measures which were proposed to it by a kind of senate. The Russian 
‘veche,’ or assembly, recalls in many ways the primitive assemblies of the 
Roman people in the Forum. . . 

The Russian nobility had no traits which brought them out in a certain 
powerful relief from the other classes of society, and for these reasons the 
Russian people has become democratic, and upon this democratic senti- 
ment the few attempts in the annals of Russian history to limit absolute 
power have foundered. [That is, the people have insisted on regarding 
the autocracy itself as democratic and popular in principle, and have been 
jealous and suspicious of the privileged element, the nobility.] 

M. Novikov traces the origin and development of Rus- 
sian autocracy to external and military needs or conditions. 
National defence necessitated concentration of power, and 
the monarchy rendered most important services in shaking 
off the Mongol yoke and extending Russia’s boundaries. 
Now, however, Russia is safe, strong and secure in a mili- 
tary sense. The autocracy has become an incubus and 
anachronism, and the people must revert to their historical 
institutions. 

Like Milyukov and other writers, M. Novikov speaks of 
“the democratic equality which pervades the intercourse 
between classes” in Russia. Manners are simple and 
cordial. Equals call each other by their given names; 
even in dealing with the ‘common people” caressing terms 
are used by dignitaries and officials. When off duty gen- 
erals and inferior army officers dispense with stiff formali- 
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ties and assume friendly relations. From whatever point 
of view the matter is considered, M. Novikov concludes, 
the supposed predispositions of the Russian to autocratic 
government and absolutism are found on analysis to be 
purely imaginary. The reverse is the truth—the Russian 
people are democratic at heart, and there is neither a strong 
aristocracy nor a powerful bourgeoisie or plutocratic class 
to obstruct successfully the establishment of genuinely 
democratic institutions. 

Professor Milyukov, in the work already quoted from, 
avers that ‘the social structure, both in Russia and in the 
United States, is very democratic.” He points out that 
“the boundary lines between the different classes” in 
Russia “are very indefinite, and the intercourse between 
the lower and upper classes is actually free.” We are fur- 
ther assured by the same authority that the chief feature 
of the Russian character is ‘‘a complete absence of any- 
thing limiting, anything stiff and angular; that the Russian 
mind is wonderfully adaptable to new conditions and sur- 
roundings, and that neither hypocrisy nor arrogant 
self-assertion is characteristic of the typical Russian; who 
is addicted to rigorous self-criticism and self-analysis, and 
who, moreover, is intensely simple, ‘all-human’ (in Dosto- 
ievsky’s phrase) and ready to respond to any appeal in- 
volving renunciation and sacrifice.” 

Such qualities as these furnish little encouragement to 
caste and class distinctions. Tyranny may be endured, 
but it is not defended or glossed over. No “national” 
philosophy is evolved to set up absolutism as a fetich, to 
provide a metaphysical and quasi-theological basis for 
arbitrary rule. In Russia even the academic and literary 
apostles of Theocracy always took pains to contrast the 
ideal with the real, to denounce the selfishness, ignorance 
and brutality of the powers that be. As Alexander Herzen 
said, “A thinking Russian is the most independent being 
in the world.” Independent beings do not submit to des- 
potism, and still less do they burn midnight oil to invent 
apologies for despotism. 
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Everything that we know about Russia and the Russians 
thus leads to the conclusion that democracy is rooted in 
the native soil and that in the course of time Russia will 
take a worthy place in the sisterhood of the free and pro- 
gressive democracies of the world. The future, then, may 
be regarded with hope and faith. Troubles and difficulties 
will come perhaps, and the transition may be not as easy, 
smooth, peaceful as we could hope for; but the restoration 
and lasting triumph of the autocracy and its instruments 
are virtually out of the question. 

Victor S. YaRRos. 
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IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 
C. DELISLE BURNS. 


HE meaning of the word democracy in modern times 
appears to indicate the recognition in custom or in 
law of the common qualities of all the men and women of a 
group. But this similarity or “equality” is vaguely con- 
ceived, for the word democracy now has two quite distinct 
meanings. A particular kind of political organisation 
may be called a democracy; and this is quite distinct from 
the social atmosphere which is also called democracy. 
Society may be democratic in its general feeling and yet 
may not be organised politically according to any principle 
of equality. But the two meanings of the word democracy 
are closely connected. We shall suppose here that a 
democratic atmosphere implies certain accepted ideals of 
life and character and that democratic political organisa- 
tion is a method by which such ideals may be reached. 
Democracy exists where social action is based upon the 
fundamental common qualities of all men and women, 
although it does not involve the denial of differences in 
genius or character. The emphasis is put upon a common 
humanity, and this is not forgotten when, for special pur- 
poses, special ability is recognised. But democracy is 
nowhere achieved, since nearly all our inherited social 
structure is based upon the subordination of a common 
humanity to the differences within the group. Democ- 
racy therefore remains an unachieved ideal, and those who 
hope for or work for democracy aim in every country at 
emphasising the importance of the human being however 
foolish or incompetent. ; 

Much of what is hoped for in England, by those who 
desire a freer and finer life than is at present possible, is not 
peculiar to England: for the attempt to secure for all social 
classes political equality or equality in the eyes of the law 
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is common wherever any political advance is made. When 
therefore we attempt to analyse and to estimate the 
democratic ideals of England alone we do not imply any 
forgetfulness of the common democratic ideals in every 
land. We shall emphasise what seems to be characteristic 
of England, without neglecting what is shared by France 
and the United States: and we shall discuss the ideal of 
English democracy not as though it were a segregate desire 
for a purely national or party gain but with a view to the 
contribution England may make to the general advance of 
all human life. For an ideal is not a private possession of 
any group and no progressive ideal is aimed at the advan- 
tage of one group over another. We shall discuss within 
these limits, then, first the social ideals of democracy in 
England and, secondly, the political machinery which has 
been adopted for securing a recognition of ‘‘the rights of 
man.” 

What is it that England hopes for in social life? If one 
were to judge from the press and the talk of the drawing- 
rooms, the ideal of most Englishmen would seem to be 
either proximity to a titled non-entity or empty-headed 
acquiescence in what exists. If even one confined one’s 
questioning to London, social ideals would seem to be 
meagre and commonplace. But fortunately London is not 
England: nor is the rest of England merely “provinces.” 
The vigour of social idealism is in the Midlands and in the 
North of England; and an analysis of English tendencies 
towards democracy must be based upon experience and 
understanding of Manchester and Bradford and Newcastle. 
For in the first place the social ideals of Brighton or of 
tree quarters of London are anti-democratic: or if they 
are called democratic, it is the democracy hoped for by 
officials. And if London were England there is little doubt 
that we should soon have established an absolute bureau- 
cracy, dominating a subservient and even an admiring 
populace, with the assistance of an inconsequent and igno- 
rant literary clique. The social atmosphere of the South 
of England is not in fact democratic and there is no general 
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desire to make it so: but in the Midlands and in the North 
there is a different feeling in social life and such beginnings 
of democracy as are to be found there are generally valued. 
It is from such evidence, therefore, that we must judge the 
character and quality of the English ideal, omitting the 
abstract admirations of philosophers and the unmeaning 
generalities of journalism. 

The basis of English democratic ideals is the admiration 
for persons who are doing something which is useful to 
someone else. This is an ideal of character: and it easily 
connects with the conceptions of life according to which 
any real work is of about equal importance with any other. 
To many the idealisation of work having social effects may 
seem dismal; and the idea of the workman being equal in 
any way to the manager may seem a mere perversity. 
But let us discuss objections to the ideal afterwards. We 
must first appreciate the power that such social ideals have 
upon those in whose hands is the future of England. For, 
whether gentlemen or not, those who are vacant of any 
purpose will have comparatively little effect upon succeed- 
ing generations: and the only vigourous feeling in England 
seems to be in the direction of democracy. The common 
man is not ashamed of his position and he increasingly 
expects to be treated as though his humanity were more 
important than his income or his relatives. 

Democracy as a social atmosphere once meant a surly 
opposition to established privileges. But the early days of 
democracy are over: and for the better sort it now means a 
sharing of responsibility by all the members of society. 
This is the meaning it bears in the North and in the Mid- 
lands, not only among the few competent thinkers, but 
also with the hard-headed majority. What seems to be 
most resented is that any person or class should ‘‘get out of 
it” when there is a social difficulty to be overcome or a 
social task to be performed. There is no general feeling 
against differences of income, if every man does his part 
and pays his share. And even the plain-spoken sarcasms 
of the trade unionists against the very comfortable ‘‘ duties” 
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assumed by the rich do not imply jealousy of wealth so 
much as disdain for idleness; although it is clearly implied 
in a democratic atmosphere that great differences of wealth 
and well-being are obstacles to work for social ends, since 
the very rich do not feel their dependence upon their fel- 
lows and the very poor have neither time nor energy to 
work for anything but bare subsistence. In a democratic 
atmosphere the ‘social conscience” flourishes: and by 
that we mean the feeling of responsibility for human suffer- 
ing and social confusion. For it is true that the social 
conscience is sometimes a sort of rich man’s goad; and what 
are called the ‘‘better” classes have often been moved dur- 
ing the nineteenth century by pity for disease and poverty. 
But this form of social conscience is a condescension and it 
is never very effective. It breeds only a spare-time charity. 
The same feeling for poverty and disease takes root more 
securely in a society whose members feel their near rela- 
tionship to the sufferers. For when a democracy is stirred 
by the sight of starving childhood and helpless age its 
action is not a spare-time hobby but part of its daily work. 

In England at least a democratic society is imagined to be 
one in which there are none so rich as to be enforced idlers 
and none so poor as to be only workers. Thus, even apart 
from political action, a certain change is proceeding in the 
social habits of Englishmen, and although it sometimes 
takes a trivial form in rudeness of manner to anyone who 
seems ‘‘superior,” it is quite definitely based upon the 
ideal principle that men and women are not and cannot 
be the mere recipients of ‘‘charity.’”’ To repudiate con- 
descension is not to deny the value of benevolence; but in a 
democratic social atmosphere it becomes increasingly im- 
possible to suppose that any men and women, however poor 
or uneducated, can be regarded as ‘‘interesting specimens” 
for the activities of the ‘“‘charitable.’”’ The older structure 
of society, however, made the fortune and the happiness 
of the greater number depend upon the kindliness of a few; 
and although when the few are benevolent the result is 
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good, it is now felt that social life cannot be securely based 
upon the hope of virtue in those who have all the power. 

Such a statement is obviously too abstract to be recognised 
by the average democrat of the North and the Midlands as 
the real basis of his action and his habits of mind. For the 
English do not take kindly to general theories. In France 
a word like fraternity and an elaborate social theory to 
explain it are the points of departure for social action and in 
England also a theory is accepted when practice is changed: 
but in England the theory is not analysed or even generally 
accepted, although new and revolutionary social attitudes 
may be adopted. At its best, therefore, we may admit that 
the vague feeling of social equality and of ‘‘rights” as 
opposed to condescension point only to an ideal of freer 
intercourse and equal consideration between all English 
men and women. The first necessity in a purely democratic 
atmosphere is that work should be done, if poverty and 
disease are to be controlled; and it offends those whose aim 
is to produce a better future to see idleness or selfish cun- 
ning. This does not imply that anyone who is moved by a 
democratic ideal in England is so foolish as to imagine that 
all the poor are virtuous and all the leisured class are 
vicious. In spite of the occasional violences of a tub- 
thumper, we are living down the old doctrines of the class 
war. For it is a system, not persons, that must be op- 
posed; and the purpose of democracy in the widest social 
sense is to create a new system, not to ‘‘convert sinners.” 
The short speeches which one may hear at some meeting 
of railwaymen, for example, are not concerned with,personal 
hatreds but with broader issues of policy and social custom. 
And the forward-looking few in England have with them a 
dumb majority who can see well enough that the age of 
privileged leisure must give place to the age of equal labour 
for the common good. There is still too much to be op- 
posed in the conventions of society, the nepotism and 
favouritism of the ruling classes and the general waste of 
intelligence, for the ideal aimed at to be the centre of com- 
mon interest and therefore that ideal is not clearly conceived. 
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But it is easy to obtain a response from any group of those 
who aim at democracy if the Utopias are described in 
which what are now the privileges of leisure,—music, 
painting and the rest, are imagined to belong by right to 
those who work. 

In the second place, democracy in England involves a 
sense of the equal value of work well done. This appears 
to the aristocratic as a mere barbarism among working- 
men: for it is easy to show that a great thinker or adminis- 
trator has more social value than a brick-layer. And yet 
the general tone, in Northern England at least, seems to 
imply some feeling of equality between workman and 
organiser. This, in its best meaning, indicates only the 
sense that no good work is dishonourable. It is to be 
understood by contrast, for instance, with the feeling of 
an aristocratic society that certain kinds of work are 
“beneath us.” If we are to refer to ancient society, the 
Greek conception of the degradation involved in manual 
labour is the most clearly contrasted example of aristo- 
cratic social standards. In modern times the stigma at- 
tached to ‘‘trade’’ in an undemocratic society is the most 
common form of the same social ideal. But a democratic 
ideal implies that differences in the work done should not 
obscure the fundamental value of all work which is neces- 
sary. Thus, in its best meaning, the democratic feeling of 
the equal value of all good work does not imply the denial 
of a superior value to intelligence. The point is that so 
long as the work is honest and necessary it is equal with all 
other such work in being socially good, and that alone is 
the ground for the workman’s confidence in himself. But 
those who have a democratic social ideal go somewhat 
beyond the present accepted status of labour and look to 
the general acceptance in social life of the value and im- 
portance of the supply of the simpler needs of society. 
Democratic England may yet achieve the redemption of 
the manhood and womanhood in the factory hand and the 
agricultural labourer; and this redemption must depend as 
much upon new social standards as upon political reform. 
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The ideal implied in all this social feeling is in many ways 
peculiar to England. There is the same feeling for equality 
of work in the United States, and in France there is the 
same admiration for the man who does work with social 
effects. But in England, in the first place, the ideal does 
not involve a denial of social differences so long as these 
are not differences of rank. There is a feeling of the engi- 
neers and of the merchants and of the railwaymen. The 
type of work done by each remains always in evidence 
when several men meet together and no man remains just 
a man without being also either a railwayman or a car- 
penter. There is in England an inherited sense of the 
“craftsman” which may yet serve to revive a form of the 
old guild system. 

Thus English democracy escapes that sense of monoto- 
nous uniformity which Emile Faguet, for example, finds so 
offensive in the French ideal. And although the opponent 
of democracy in France may exaggerate the tendency to 
monotony, in general it seems true that there remains 
more feeling in England than in France for individual differ- 
ences within the common humanity. 

In the third place, English democratic atmosphere has 
still a place for the “‘sporting instinct” which it has derived 
from the aristocratic atmosphere of England in earlier 
days. The working-man has his racing dogs: and he at- 
tends football matches assiduously. This may be counted 
as a weakness both by those who want him to “‘save” and 
by those who want him to shoot: but, for good or evil, 
English social ideals of the democratic kind never have 
repudiated the English delight in “sport.” For our 
present purpose, ‘‘sport’’ indicates an important difference 
in the English conception of work for social good. English 
democratic ideals are more light-hearted and less solemn 
than the French. The admiration for a man who works 
does not imply any appreciation of a ‘‘dull dog” or a ma- 
chine or even a solemn reformer. This makes the demo- 
crats of the European continent often regard the English 
democrat as not in earnest or as feather-brained or reckless. 
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For the Continental democrat has not yet learned to laugh 
at the solemnities which surround any high-flown gospel; 
and a real strength comes to the English from the pos- 
sibility of self-criticism which is implied in turning solemni- 
ties to laughter, and relieving labour with sport. 

When Lord Granville was finding it difficult to be a peer 
and a Liberal, one of the sarcasms levelled against his party 
was that they were not sportsmen. And so important did 
Lord Granville think the charge that he offered to refute 
it by riding across country against any Tory peers. He 
rightly felt that votes might be lost in England even among 
the democracy if a party consisted of milksops or doctri- 
naires. There was, naturally, a touch of flunkeyism in the 
feeling of Liberals that what Tory peers could do was the 
sign of a gentleman: but there was also a sane prejudice in 
favour of the man whose ideas did not make him too 
solemn. 3 


We may now turn to democracy in the purely political 
sense of the word. It is unnecessary to analyse its devel- 
opment, but clearly any judgment of present tendencies 


must depend upon the analysis of changes which have oc- 
curred within the last fifty years. From these we should 
best. discover the aim of the majority of Englishmen. It 
is acknowledged that much remains to be done that all 
may share fairly in the benefits of political order and that 
all may have the opportunity for a free development of 
their abilities; but the ground has been broken and we have 
secured a political advance upon which we can depend. 
Not even the recent set-back to democratic tendencies can 
quite abolish what has been achieved since 1830. 

But the ideals of political democracy in England seem to 
involve chiefly (1) the desire to modify the present repre- 
sentative system and (2) the desire to give freer access to. 
land and the means of production. The representative 
system will have to be changed so that the representatives 
are not all of one social class, the rich. At present even 
when the representative is ‘‘democratic’”’ in sentiment he 
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is seldom one of the class he represents: and the reason is 
purely economic. Election expenses and the necessity 
of subscribing to clubs and charities make it practically 
impossible for anyone to have direct political power who is 
not wealthy. Practically the Labour Party cannot contest 
an election except in constituencies in which there is a likeli- 
hood that they will be successful. And even where ex- 
penses are paid by a party, the representative is so depend- 
ent on this source of income that he is cut off by it from his 
constituents and his own ideas. There is no reason why 
the state should not guarantee election expenses, and forbid 
too large an expenditure. For the ideal of political democ- 
racy must clearly involve some reform by which political 
ability may be given its due place without the assistance 
either of private wealth or party funds. 

Free access to the land is another aim of English political 
democracy. We are still too much hedged about by medi- 
svalism, and the new financial sources of wealth only serve 
to fasten more securely the power of land-ownership upon 
the homes of common men. Again, no one supposes that 
landowners are necessarily villains. It is the system which 
is at fault: and however admirable it may have been—if 
it ever was—in earlier days, it is a mere obstacle to freedom 
and bodily health in these days of vast city regions. A 
few months before the war, therefore, the democratic move- 
ment in England was concentrating attention upon the 
land problem: and after the war the problem will be with 
us again. The political ideal at work is not the mere sub- 
stitution of small owners for large owners, but the recogni- 
tion by the state that land should not be a form of private 
property, any more than are water or air. 

We put these reforms in the first place because they are 
the most striking of those implied in the new ideals of 
democracy in England. But the English conception of 
political democracy is very well seen in some older and 
already accepted practices. The increase of local govern- 
ment and of local responsibility has been almost peculiar to 
England during the last fifty years: for in spite of the great 
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development of municipal control in Germany and the 
enthusiasm for ‘‘regionalism” in France, England seems 
to have produced a certain political independence of locali- 
ties which may be very important in the future for the 
general problem of devolution or decentralisation in large 
states. Local political vitality seems to be essential for 
any real democracy in the vast states of modern times; and 
this has been felt most of all in the United States, but in the 
second place most clearly in England. The Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 began the acknowledged policy, 
and there are now about one hundred and fifty complete 
municipalities. On such local bodies depend the manage- 
ment of some supplies, the regulation of part of the system 
of education, and the control of poverty and disease. Even 
the much-abused Tribunal system under the recent Mili- 
tary Service Acts is a sign of the English attempt to ad- 
minister by reference to local needs and, where possible, 
through local residents. And we may contrast this ten- 
dency with the other political system in which as much 
administration as possible is done by officials sent down 
from the centre of state-government. For although there 
is a certain proportion of centralised administration in 
England it is less than in almost every country but the 
United States. And in England pre-eminently local in- 
terests are definitely political; so that often the details of 
municipal policy provide the material for training those 
who eventually deal with the political organisation of the 
whole state. 

Secondly, political democracy in England is expressed in 
the many Acts for the regulation of the conditions of labour 
and the support of those social or economic classes which 
are normally the sufferers in the present world. Since the 
Factory Acts of the early nineteenth century, the power of 
the state has been more and more used to control the base 
greed of gain which is called the economic “‘law” of com- 
petition. The regulations as to the labour of women and 
children, as to the responsibility of employers and as to 
insurance, are all sufficiently known, and they all point in 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4 3 
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one direction. They are all in the interests of one social 
class, if we must speak in the crude language of ‘‘interests.”’ 
But they are obviously not instances of benevolence, for 
they are in fact the expression of a growing understanding 
of the nature and purpose of political government. To 
what do they point? 

Rousseau said long ago that political government was 
aimed at correcting the crude differences of ‘‘natural’’ in- 
equality in health or strength or parentage or external 
circumstances in order that the more important and valua- 
ble differences of character and intelligence might have free 
play in society. Government was not to make all men 
similar, but to correct such dissimilarities as are important 
only to beasts. By the state man rose to manhood: and 
the state should therefore not confirm but correct the 
social and economic structure into which we have been 
born. This theory was a generous prevision of a possible 
state-system, but neither then nor now is it a description 
of any actual state. The same theory lives on as a vaguely 
conceived ideal in the English efforts at industrial legisla- 
tion; and we are clearly aiming at the democratic end of 
securing for every man and woman as much human life as 
is possible without subverting the whole of our inherited 
methods of government. 

Finally, the trade union movement in England shows the 
characteristic ideals of democratic England, in their 
strength and in their weakness. For English trade union- 
ism as a political force has all the strength of self-con- 
fidence. Its members are not inclined any longer to be 
afraid of their own power and although the majority may 
be uncertain in what direction that power should be used, 
the attitude of trade unionism is no longer apologetic or 
timorous. That shows the better side of the English aspi- 
rations towards democracy. But trade unionism, like 
English democracy in general, is deficient first in its incur- 
able separatism and secondly in its lack of appreciation 
for intelligence and intellectual qualities. The unions are 
not really at one in any great principle of social policy and 
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in their struggle with capital they do not often join hands. 
On the other hand the unions have not adopted any policy 
nor even shown any interest in the larger issues of educa- 
tion. Their members generally are suspicious of any out- 
standing ability and they have not yet learnt to value the 
intelligence, which they might use, of those who do not 
work with their hands. By contrast to the German ten- 
dency, in which leadership plays so large a part, the Eng- 
lish movement lacks outstanding characters in control of 
great masses: but in this English trade unionism seems to 
be more deliberately democratic. It seems to be felt in 
England that the mind and will of the common man should 
not be entirely obscured by a predominant personality; 
and what the English lack in leadership they gain in local 
and personal variety and initiative. 

There remains in every form of the English democratic 
ideal one corroding deficiency. Its exponents are generally 
hostile to or suspicious of intelligence: and this attitude 
they share with many of those who in England oppose 
democracy. But whereas an obsolete and inherited ideal 
of personal government or oligarchical privilege is not 
injured by repudiating intelligence, democracy cannot 
survive without the continuous and widespread admiration 
for the critical intellect. For if one’s ideal is simply to do 
what has always been done, one’s best support is a vague 
emotion for the ‘good old times”; but if the structure of 
society and political organisation are to be reformed, a 
careful and laborious criticism is the only security against 
relapses into sentimentalism. Neither French nor German 
democratic ideals suffer so much as the English from the 
lack of attention to reasoning. Their weaknesses are very 
different. But in England the chief reason why democ- 
racy stumbles in its progress and has so often to repudiate 
its own first efforts is that critical intelligence is under- 
valued. The critics of reasoning are numerous enough and 
the weakness of abstract calculation is obvious enough. 
That the anti-intellectual sentimentalists are gaining power 
even among the democrats of England, however, only 
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shows how complete is the absence of any appreciation for 
the true meaning and value of the work of the intellect. 
English democracy is muddleheaded in its attitude towards 
education or free religious practice. It has no clear per- 
ception of the necessity of a new educational system and 
no understanding of religious enthusiasm which cannot be 
classed under one of the hydra-heads of nonconformity. It 
is still obscurantist in almost every sphere of thought but 
the economic and political. It regards art as an aristo- 
cratic frivolity and science as a source of income. And, 
therefore, in moments of crisis it gives itself over, bound 
hand and foot by sentimentalism, to the ancient and 
obsolete orthodoxies even in the spheres of politics and 
economics. 

A second and less general weakness of the English demo- 
cratic ideal is its concentration upon local issues. There is 
no democratic view in England of the relation of states or 
even of the administration of the British Empire: for an 
oligarchic or gladiatorial view does not become democratic 
simply because it is held by those who in other issues are 
democrats, just as obsolete metaphysics does not become 
modern knowledge simply because it is advocated by a 
biologist. There is no democratic programme implied in 
mere opposition to older programmes: and a mere lack of 
interest in imperial or foreign policy leaves the democratic 
movement in England the simple-minded slave of diplo- 
matists and pro-consuls. These two classes of our officials 
intend well in their ingenious devices for complicating the 
problems which they are supposed to solve and, one must 
confess, they are probably more useful than absent-minded 
democrats would be who have no understanding at all of 
world-politics. But there is no reason why a clear-cut and 
original conception of imperial or foreign policy should 
not be elaborated upon democratic principles. And until 
there is such a conception we shall wait in vain for the 
security upon which all domestic reforms must depend. 

English democracy has survived even greater deficiencies 
than those we have mentioned. It is already beginning to 
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reform itself; and perhaps when its exponents are able to 
distinguish the use of reasoning from the lawyer’s habit of 
arguing, it will rise to greater heights. For the criticism 
which we have made is not subversive of the inner enthu- 
siasm which is the life of the English ideal. That remains 
untouched and strong. It has behind it already some 
experience, and democratic labours have already achieved 
much in England. But the whole movement is young and 
there is every hope that the ideal may be purified from anti- 
intellectualism. For the faith in the value and dignity of 
the common man is a faith in reason and not in emotion or 
impulse. It is by his reason that the most foolish or the 
most incompetent makes of human society something 
more than a herd of beasts. And ultimately we must come 
to the humanising of social life and political organisation 
by giving free play to the nobler elements in every man, 
woman and child. Such freedom is not anarchy, nor even 
the repudiation of the organisation we have inherited, but 
it is the possibility of greater life than has so far been 
achieved by men; and to realise this we may still count 
upon the vigorous enthusiasm of English democracy. 
C. De.iste Burns. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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CIVIC AND MORAL EDUCATION.! 
J. 8. MACKENZIE. 


LMOST my only qualification to address an educa- 
tional society is to be found in my connection with 
the Civic and Moral Educational League; and it is chiefly 
as a representative of that League that I now venture to 
speak. At the same time, I should wish it to be clearly 
understood that I express only my own individual view of 
the aims and work of the League; and that it is not to be 
held responsible for anything that I may say. 

The general aim of the League is very simple and obvious. 
It is to emphasize the importance of good citizenship as the 
fundamental object that education should seek to promote; 
and to try to secure that this object is pursued in a syste- 
matic and efficient way. That it must be pursued in some 
way, would, I suppose, be admitted by every one. The 
question can only be with regard to the degree of impor- 
tance that is to be given to it, the exact way in which it 
is to be interpreted, and the best methods by which it can be 
attained. At the present moment, its importance is prob- 
ably less likely to be questioned in this country than it 
might have been some years ago. The great war has 
brought home to most of us the supreme need of the spirit 
of civic devotion; and it can hardly be supposed that that - 
spirit can be fully developed without some form of educa- 
tion, direct or indirect, systematic or casual, formal or inci- 
dental. , 

It may be well, at the outset, to remove a serious mis- 
conception that is sometimes formed on this subject. It is 
apt to be thought that the concentration of attention on the 
development of individual character and the cultivation of 
the civic spirit is somewhat opposed to the more purely in- 
tellectual aims of education. I believe there is extremely 





1A Lecture delivered at the University of Sheffield. 
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little foundation for such a view. There are few things that 
are more calculated to stimulate reflection than the study 
of moral and social problems. Most other subjects are 
more or less external to us. They have to be accepted, to 
some extent, on trust. We have to rely upon the authority 
of those who have made a personal investigation of them; 
and they offer comparatively little scope for independent 
thought. Indeed I am afraid that some of the recent ef- 
forts to make things easy for the young, have tended to re- 
duce thought to a minimum—e.g. in the study of geometry. 
It is found to be difficult to think accurately about 
things that are rather remote from our more immediate in- 
terests ; and, in trying to simplify them, we are liable to make 
our thought inexact or superficial. With moral and civic 
questions, however, we are very immediately at home. 
They appeal directly to our hearts and consciences, and we 
can form our own judgments upon them. Hence, as Kant 
remarked, even unreflective people often become surprisingly 
acute in their moral judgments. The history of intellectual 
development bears out this contention. The most remark- 
able period of intellectual progress in ancient Greece, per- 
haps the most remarkable in the history of the world—that 
which is chiefly represented by the names of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle—owed its inspiration very largely to the ef- 
fort to cultivate the spirit of good citizenship, and to study 
its conditions. What moral education is opposed to, is not 
the development of intellectual interests, but rather the 
treatment of education as merely an instrument for getting 
on in the world, of developing a sense of class superiority, or 
of amassing a body of undigested knowledge. 

In connection with what I have just been saying, how- 
ever, it may be of some interest to notice some recent 
changes in the work of the League which seem to me to 
have a good deal of significance. They are shown, to some 
extent, in the alterations that have been made in its title. 
It began as the Moral Instruction League; then it became . 
the Moral Education League; and now it is the Civic and 
Moral Education League. I do not wish to exaggerate the 
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importance of these transformations. Its general objects 
remain substantially what they were from the outset. But 
I think the changes in the title do imply some difference of 
outlook—a difference which corresponds, to some extent, 
to that which was brought about in the course of the devel- 
opment of early Greek thought on the subject. Moral in- 
struction suggests an attitude somewhat like that which 
was adopted by the body of teachers who were known in 
Greece as the Sophists. Protagoras, their leader, professed 
to give instruction to young men in the art of citizenship. 
Plato, in the dialogue called by his name, represents a young 
man as going to Protagoras to find out what he might hope 
to learn from his instructions; and Protagoras is repre- 
sented as answering: ‘‘ Young man, if you associate with 
me, on the very first day you will return home a better man 
than you came, and better on the second day than on the 
first, and better every day than you were the day before.” 
Socrates is then represented as asking Protagoras whether 
he means to say that he instructs young men in theartof 
good citizenship; and Protagoras answers that this is in- 
deed what he professes. Socrates then expresses some 
doubts as to whether the art of citizenship can be taught, 
in the same sense in which the art of ship-building or shoe- 
making may. Socrates himself did not, it would seem, pro- 
fess to teach men or to instruct them in anything, but only 
to lead them to reflect and find out what is right for them- 
selves. In so doing, he appealed to the individual mind 
and conscience; and I believe that, in changing its title 
from Moral Instruction to Moral Education, the League 
meant to indicate that it agreed rather with Socrates than 
with Protagoras in this respect. The chief objection to 
mere instruction is that it may, so to speak, only touch the 
surface of the mind. In all education, and most of all in 
moral education, it is essential that what is learned should 
sink into the depths of our being, and become a living and 
active part of ourselves. If it does not spring from our own 
immediate consciousness, it must at least get in, so as to be- 
come a second nature—almost like an instinct. It seems 
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to have been largely on this account that the sophistical 
conception of instruction was unsatisfactory. Indeed, one 
does not become even a good artist by instruction, but 
largely by acquiring insight through practice. But now 
when we pass from Socrates to Plato and Aristotle, we seem 
to find a further change in the conception of education that 
is set before us—a change which, to some extent, brings us 
back to Protagoras, and reintroduces the element of in- 
struction, though in a different form. In Plato’s Republic, 
in particular, which has probably done more than any. other 
writing to stimulate reflection on the fundamental aims of 
education, we find the emphasis laid, not on the individual 
consciousness, but rather on the study of the civie unity 
within which the life of the individual has to be carried on; 
and this aspect of education was even more definitely em- 
phasized by Aristotle. The transition from Moral Educa- 
tion to Civic and Moral Education may be taken to imply 
a somewhat similar advance. At the present time, the ac- 
tivities of the League are largely directed to the work of 
bringing out the importance of cultivating a right apprecia- 
tion of the claims that are made upon us by the society in 
which we live. 

Now, it may be thought by some that, if the League 
has thus been passing through phases that correspond, 
more or less, to those that are represented in ancient Greek 
speculations, it cannot be dealing very directly with the 
problems that are at present most urgent. But this would 
be a great mistake. Every generation that tries to deal 
seriously with the problems of life—whether with reference 
to education, to the structure and activities of the state, to 
religion, or to any other of our deepest concerns—finds it- 
self faced with the same difficulties as those with which 
other generations had to deal. We have the same human 
nature as those who lived before us, though we have new 
faces and new clothes. But, in order to indicate more 
definitely how the work of the League bears upon the most 
pressing problems of the present, it may be well at this point 
to notice another objection that might be made to its ac- 
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tivities. It might be said that, in urging the importance 
of the development of character and of the civic spirit, it is, 
so far as our own country is concerned, preaching to those 
who are already converted. For it is sometimes stated, 
and not without some show of reason, that the characteris- 
tic feature of British education, as distinguished especially 
from that given in Germany, is its emphasis on the forma- 
tion of character, rather than on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. We have often taken credit to ourselves for this; 
and, to a considerable extent, the credit has been allowed 
by observers in other countries, and notably in Germany 
itself. Even General von Bernhardi, who is at present re- 
garded as very specially the enemy of our country, has con- 
trasted German education unfavourably with our own in 
this particular respect. Is it really necessary then, it may 
be asked, to press this aspect of education at the present 
time? Should we not rather devote our energies to the pro- 
motion of technical instruction, in which we are confessedly 
deficient? To this I might answer, in old words that have 
not altogether lost their force, let us ‘‘seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,”’ and other things will be 
added. If we have neglected technical instruction, it is 
probably due, to a considerable extent, to an inadequate 
sense of our civic obligations. In order to bring this out, 
it may be well to inquire in what sense it is true, and in what 
sense it is not true, that education in this country has been 
aiming at the cultivation of the civic spirit. 

When it is said that education in this country has tended 
to lay emphasis on the development of character and the 
cultivation of the civic spirit, it would seem that the kind of 
education that is specially in view is that which is given in 
the great public schools and in the older universities, espe- 
cially Oxford. It is at least true that that education has 
been predominantly humanistic, rather than scientific—if 
such an antithesis may be allowed; and, under the influence 
of such teachers as Arnold of Rugby or Jowett and Green at 
Oxford, it is certainly the case that a good deal of emphasis 
has been laid on character and the civic spirit; and it is no 
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doubt true also that these influences have penetrated, to a 
certain extent, into some other modes of education in this 
country. Much of what has been done in this way has no 
doubt been quite admirable; but representatives of the 
Civic and Moral Education League would urge that it has 
been too limited in its scope and not sufficiently systematic. 
Its defect, in general, would seem to lie in the fact that it 
has set out with a particular class of the community in mind, 
and that it has hardly been able to free itself from the limi- 
tations that have been thus introduced. Broadly speaking, 
its aim has been the development of a cultivated “ gentle- 
man.” Now, the qualities that are suggested by this term, 
fine though they are, are not all those that are of high im- 
portance in human life. Among the qualities, for instance, 
that it does not suggest are clearness of thought, breadth of 
interest, definiteness of aim, strenuousness of purpose, 
thoroughness in work. It might be profitable to contrast, 
in this respect, the British conception of Culture with what 
the Germans call Kultur—a term that has perhaps been 
somewhat too much ridiculed. 

The difference between the connotations of the two terms 
may be compared with the difference between Horticulture 
and Agriculture. We tend to speak of a “‘fine flower of cul- 
ture.”’ We think of it as what distinguishes the select man 
from the ordinary man. Kultur, on the other hand, means 
rather a standard of life that belongs to a whole people. 
Culture was explained by Matthew Arnold (adopting a 
phrase of Swift’s) as meaning essentially ‘‘sweetness and 
light.” It may be doubted whether the qualities that are 
thus expressed have been conspicuously cultivated in this 
country. I should think that what have chiefly been culti- 
vated are self-reliance, the sense of honour, loyalty to one’s 
class or party or set, and a certain light-hearted fortitude. 
These qualities give to the English gentleman, as Goethe 
noted, a kind of completeness. Often, Goethe said, he is 
only a ‘‘complete fool’; but even that is something. The 
German, on the other hand, learns chiefly industry, thor- 
oughness, devotion to his special work—dqualities that do 
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not specially belong to any one class. His work may be 
pernicious; he may be thoroughly wrong, or thorough only 
in his frightfulness; but it is his characteristic that he is 
always striving and industrious—‘‘immer strebend sich 
bemiiht.” It must be confessed that the qualities he tends 
to develop cannot very well be compared to those of a 
flower. It is said to have been recently remarked by a 
German, that ‘‘the English will always be fools, and the 
Germans will never be gentlemen.’”’ I should hope that 
there is no law of nature that makes either of these state- 
ments eternally true. But what is wanted, I think, is to 
try to combine the special characteristics of the Germans 
with those that are more peculiarly British, and perhaps to 
add to them both a little more of what Arnold meant by 
“sweetness and light.’ 

One of the chief points of interest, for our present pur- 
pose, in noticing these different types of education, is that 
they represent different conceptions of what it is most im- 
portant to aim at in the development of human life; and 
that, to a very considerable extent, they succeed in achiev- 
ing what they aim at. We are thus led to recognize at least 
that the attempt to realize a moral ideal by means of educa- 
tion is not wholly futile; and we are thus encouraged to ask 
whether it would not be possible to achieve something better 
in this respect than has yet been accomplished. It might, 
no doubt, be rash to conclude that educational efforts in 
the school alone would suffice to bring about what is de- 
sired; for such national ideals as we have been noticing are 
supported, to a large extent, by home influences and social 
traditions. Until these are established, the efforts of the 
school to cultivate moral qualities are necessarily an uphill 
fight; and one can hardly expect that their results will be 
immediately apparent. But this only makes it the more 
important that the effort should be made as soon as possi- 
ble; so that traditions may gradually become established 
for future generations. In the meantime, the differences 
of traditions and surroundings no doubt involve that dif- 
ferent methods will have to be adopted in different types of 
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school; so that the laying down of any uniform and rigid 
programmes would be unwise. Still, the general aim at 
least ought to have a real unity. 

It may be worth while to indicate at this point a little 
more definitely what appear to be some of the chief defects 
in the kind of moral cultivation with which we are more or 
less familiar as the fruit of our public school methods. My 
knowledge of them is not very great, and is in the main 
secondhand; but they have often been discussed, and per- 
haps we may assume that we understand them sufficiently 
well for our present purpose. Most of us would recognize, 
for instance, that a certain spirit of loyalty is cultivated in 
these schools; but it can hardly be maintained that it is, in 
general, the spirit of loyalty to everything that is true and 
beautiful and good. Too often it is rather the spirit of 
loyalty to class or party and to certain conventions or tradi- 
tions that are associated with these. No doubt it may be 
necessary to begin with limited forms of loyalty; but at 
least they ought to open up readily into those that are more 
comprehensive. Again, I suppose it is on the whole the 
case that truthfulness is cultivated; but it seldom means 
the habit of speaking ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” To aim at this implies truth-seeking, 
as well as truth-speaking; and truth-seeking implies some 
cultivation of the spirit of scientific research. But it ap- 
pears to be still, in general, true that science is despised in 
the schools to which I am referring, and philosophy ignored. 
Even in the older universities some traces of this neglect 
were at least apparent in quite recent times. It was the 
fashion to refer to science by the not very flattering name 
of ‘‘stinks”; and in Cambridge philosophy was sometimes 
described as ‘‘moral stinks.” The epithets may have been 
partly jocular, and I do not deny that there is some point 
in the joke. A good deal of physical science, and even some 
moral science, is concerned with things that are pestilent 
and poisonous. I am not sure that I should like to see 
‘“‘Wissenschaft,’’ even in the very wide sense in which that 
term is used in Germany, placed on quite as high a pedestal 
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as it occupies there. It was Mephistopheles who spoke of 
‘“‘Verstand und Wissenschaft” as the highest of human 
powers. I think the egsthetic and moral powers are of 
quite an equal rank. Yet the pursuit of truth is an element 
in goodness; and this has been too much neglected. Prob- 
ably English people are not altogether wrong in being some- 
what sceptical about formulas, and in valuing the kind of 
insight that can be got by intuition, common sense, and 
practical experience, as well as that which is gained by 
scientific analysis; but I am pretty sure that we tend to 
under-rate the importance of the latter; and this is, tosome 
extent, a moral defect—it makes us careless and amateur- 
ish, where we ought to be exact. Again, I suppose every 
one would allow that certain ideals of honour and justice 
are cultivated in the schools to which I am referring—es- 
pecially the kind of fairness that is expressed by the phrase 
‘playing the game.”” Such a phrase may no doubt be used 
to express the finest conceptions of fairness and chivalry; 
but it betrays its origin in a comparatively idle class, and it 
is to be feared that it is apt to retain some of the limitations 
of its origin. There may sometimes be a need for Brown- 
ing’s reminder that the work of life is not ‘‘ mere fool’s play, 
make-believe and mumming.” A similar limitation may 
perhaps be observed in the emphasis that is laid on cleanli- 
ness, which is apt to refer too exclusively—though not, I 
think, entirely—to the outside of the cup and platter. 
Courage, again, is undoubtedly cultivated, but chiefly in 
the form of physical fortitude. The kind of courage that 
enables a man to stand singly ‘‘uttering odious truth” is 
probably not very highly developed. I note these limita- 
tions with some diffidence;? but I doubt at least whether 
we can altogether afford to ignore the fact that, with all our 
emphasis on moral qualities, our country has been com- 
monly known on the Continent as ‘‘perfidious Albion,” 
and that we are generally believed to be characterized by 
hypocrisy and pharisaical conventions. Such accusations 





2Mr. Chesterton’s Essay on “The Case for the Public Schools” in What's 
Wrong with the World? is worth referring to in this connection. 
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may be based—I think they are—to a very large extent on 
misunderstanding; our reserve and lack of foresight*® are 
apt to be interpreted as malicious concealment; but it is to 
be feared that there is some degree of truth in them. A 
good deal of our talk about character and moral principle 
is apt to be little better than cant. We are perhaps more 
liable than most people to say things that we only half mean. 
We have, in general, neither the logical clearness of the 
French nor the downright and somewhat brutal thorough- 
ness of the Germans. It is at least important to urge that, 
whatever moral qualities are cultivated, we should see to it 
that they are cultivated in reality, and not merely in ap- 
pearance; that they affect the heart and conscience, and 
not only the more superficial forms of behaviour. 

So far I have been referring to the kind of moral culti- 
vation that is specially characteristic of our public schools, 
and of other institutions that are concerned with those who 
have leisure for somewhat prolonged methods of cultiva- 
tion. But it is pretty obvious that it is even more impor- 
tant that the cultivation of those who have comparatively 
little leisure should be adequately attended to. No doubt 
the qualities that are acquired by those in higher station 
have some tendency to penetrate into other classes as well; 
but what is learned only by imitation is apt to be somewhat 
superficial. Recently some notable attempts have been 
made to develop character and the civic spirit in classes 
widely removed from those that attend the public schools. 
It is enough to refer to the most admirable work that has 
been done by General Baden Powell and to such experi- 
mental schools as the Little Commonwealth, in which truly 
astonishing results have been achieved. Our League re- 
gards all such efforts with the utmost sympathy, and has 
done its best to make them widely known and appreciated. 
It believes, however, that a great deal more is still called 
for, chiefly perhaps in the way of securing a more adequate 





*Not lack of imagination, as commonly said. Our imaginative literature 
seems to refute that. But, as a whole, we appear to be a nation of adven- 
turers, living from hand to mouth. 
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preparation of teachers for this kind of work; but also in 
enlisting the co-operation of parents, in extending the scope 
of this aspect of education, and in discovering fresh methods 
of carrying it on. To consider in detail what is wanted in 
any of these respects, would carry me beyond the limits of 
such a lecture as this, and would open up problems with 
which I am not specially qualified to deal. It will probably 
be best to content myself with a few general observations 
on what it is more particularly sought to cultivate. 

It is pretty obvious that the fundamental aim of all edu- 
cation is essentially civic. Education might almost be de- 
fined as the process by which the individual is initiated into 
the life of his community. Most animals do not need any 
such initiation. Their instincts guide them sufficiently 
almost from the outset. But the human animal is not born 
acitizen. As it has been said, he has to be “‘ born again” — 
and often, in Mrs. Poyser’s phrase, ‘‘born different’’—in 
order to become a member of his society. He has to learn 
its language, to become acquainted with some of its chief 
institutions, and to imbibe what he can of its general spirit. 
In order to do this effectively, he has even to study some- 
thing of its history, and to appreciate its relations to older 
forms of civilization. It would be well perhaps if the signif- 
icance of education, as such a process of initiation, were 
more clearly realised, and were more constantly present to 
the minds of those who are concerned with the education of 
the young. Such general initiation is evidently the necessary 
presupposition of all that follows; and it is supremely im- 
portant that this foundation should be well and truly laid. 

But an individual is not merely to be initiated into the 
general life of his community; he is also to be prepared for 
the performance of some specific work in it, by which he 
may contribute something to its continuance and advance- 
ment; and often this calls for a highly specialised training. 
This is one of the respects in which it is generally recognised 
that education in this country has been most markedly de- 
fective; and it can hardly be doubted that a greatly in- 
creased emphasis will be laid upon it in the future. The 
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work of the world has become too complex to be carried on 
successfully by amateurs. It needs a fully trained intelli- 
gence, now, to fit oneself for one’s special work, for what 
has been described as ‘‘our Station and its Duties,” may 
rightly be said to be an essential part of moral education, 
one might almost say even of religious education. Car- 
lyle’s favourite dictum, Laborare est orare, has at least an 
element of truth. It is true, however, only when the work 
is undertaken, as all work ought to be, in the spirit of social 
service; and there is always some danger that this may not 
be adequately recognised in the carrying out of technical 
instruction. In fitting ourselves for our special work, it is 
important that we should realize its place in the service of 
mankind. Unhappily, some kinds of work have but little 
value from this point of view; and one can only hope that 
they will sink as rapidly as possible into the background. 
When Falstaff says ‘‘It is no harm for a man to labour in his 
vocation,” one is reminded that some vocations are little 
better than his—that of stealing. But most forms of work 
have some social value, and this should be kept prominently 
in view. It is unfortunate when any one has to regard the 
work in which he is engaged, not as a vocation, but only as 
an avocation, a parergon, to be taken up lightly and lightly 
dropped. Too many people in this country treat play as 
their serious vocation, and work as only an unfortunate 
interlude. If the social importance of the work on which 
we are engaged were adequately realised, this would not be 
the case. Hence I believe it is of considerable importance 
that instruction of a purely technical kind should not be 
begun too soon, and should, throughout its course, be com- 
bined with studies of a more humanistic kind; so that the 
place of any particular kind of work in the general life of the 
community may be duly realised. 

And indeed, even at its best, the Gospel of Work has its 
limitations. Those who preach ‘‘the dignity of labour” 
are not always the most sincere friends of the man who 
labours. Life is not for the sake of work, but work for the 


sake of life. It is quite possible to be too much absorbed 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 4 
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in our work; though probably in this country there is less 
danger of that than in some others. We are all citizens of 
the universe, as well as of our particular states and dis- 
tricts. The interests of a human being cannot be confined 
to his own special task. He has his soul to cultivate and 
his friends to help; and, in spite of Carlyle and Nietzsche, 
it is not undesirable that he should be happy, so far as, in 
this somewhat chaotic world, he can be. He has to interest 
himself also in the maintenance and advancement of the 
general life of his community and even of the world. It is 
the chief business of all of us—and here at least we have 
Carlyle with us—to try to make our world, or some small 
spot in it, less chaotic and more human. The cultivation 
of these wider interests must no doubt be carried on, to a 
large extent, at a later stage than that of the school. I 
need hardly call attention to the important place that is 
filled by the Workers’ Educational Association in the de- 
velopment of these wider interests. But the work of the 
school should be of such a kind as readily to awaken such 
interests, and prepare the way for their development. 
What our League seeks to emphasize is that all these forms 
of education should be regarded as being essentially modes 
in whick the civic and moral spirit is undergoing cultivation. 

It is of course not only in this country that the develop- 
ment of this conception of education is being furthered; 
though, in addressing an English audience, I have naturally 
referred chiefly to the conditions and the movements that 
are to be noted here. The impulse in this direction has 
come largely from America. I may refer, for instance, to 
the admirable work that has been done by Professor Dewey. 
The civic conception of education has also been much em- 
phasized in France and in Japan; and it is making consider- 
able headway in India and elsewhere; and movements that 
are at least somewhat akin to it have come from Italy. In 
Germany, I suppose most of us believe that the conception 
of state-obligation has been pressed in too narrow a spirit; 
but probably we have still something to learn even from 
that. It is of the very essence of this conception that it is 
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cosmopolitan in its character. It breaks through the bar- 
riers of race, language, nationality and creed; and helps to 
prepare the way for some genuine federation of the world. 
It is concerned with what is fundamentally human. 
Indeed, even within the limits of our own island, there are 
many aspects of the subject, besides those to which I have 
alluded, that might be profitably considered. I might re- 
fer, for instance, to my own country. It has been the 
fashion of late to hold up Scotland as a model for the south 
in questions relating to education; and, in some respects, 
this is right enough. It is true, I think, that there has been 
a more widespread interest in education there than here. 
But the actual merits of the education that is given in Scot- 
land are, I think, sometimes exaggerated. The interest in 
education in Scotland is largely traceable to the work and 
influence of John Knox; and, so far as I can judge, the most 
important element that he contributed to it was a deep 
sense of moral obligation. This was connected with a par- 
ticular type of religious conviction, which has of course sub- 
sequently undergone great modifications; but it has left 
behind it a serious—though not always a very enlightened— 
view of the purposes of life, which has been of very great 
value. The Catechism, little as it may appeal to modern 
thought, did much to stimulate reflection on the deeper 
problems of life. Something similar, I think, and in some 
ways better, is to be found south of the border in the Society 
of Friends and, in some other countries, in the educational 
work of the Moravians. But there is apt to be some nar- 
rowness of outlook in all these cases, owing to the fact that 
the moral ideas are not brought sufficiently into relation 
with the larger problems of life. I am not now attempting 
to deal with the way in which civic and moral education is 
related to teaching of a definitely religious kind. Ina wide 
sense of the word, it necessarily is religious in its character; 
but I think it is apparent, from the different types of it to 
which I have referred, that it need not be associated with 
any particular creeds. The greater part of our civic and 
moral obligations is clear enough, whatever view we may 
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take with regard to the very difficult problems about the 
structure of the universe and our place in it. Most people 
now recognise that these problems cannot be solved by any 
simple formulas. But what we mean by the ultimate value 
—Truth, Beauty and Goodness—is independent of creeds. 
This leads me, however, to notice a kind of objection that is 
sometimes raised to the attempt to give civic and moral 
education in schools. 

It is sometimes asked, whether we are urging that sociol- 
ogy and ethics should be treated as school subjects. Such 
subjects, it is said, are found to present considerable diffi- 
culties even in the universities; and even the greatest ex- 
perts are still perplexed by some of the difficulties that they 
involve. Such a criticism cannot, I think, be taken very 
seriously. The science of language is by no means an easy 
one; yet children can be taught to speak. They can also 
be taught some arithmetic and some of the elements of 
mathematics, and find these subjects of considerable value; 
though they could hardly venture upon the theory of num- 
bers, the integral calculus, or the Principia Mathematica of 
Messrs. Russell and Whitehead. Even the science of me- 
chanics is not altogether easy; yet a good many young peo- 
ple, often not otherwise of a very studious type, contrive 
to get some insight into the working of a motor bicycle, and 
sometimes have their intellectual interests considerably 
awakened in the process. Some knowledge about duty and 
about the aims of social life is not more difficult than these 
others to acquire, is not less interesting or intellectually 
stimulating, and can be as readily applied in practice. In- 
deed, the difficulty that is found in the study of sociology 
and ethics in later life is partly due to the fact that the sim- 
pler aspects of them have not been made familiar at an 
earlier stage. If people have grown up with the impression 
that their civic and moral obligations are mainly matters 
of convention and taboo, it is naturally difficult for them at 
a later stage to take up their study in a systematic and re- 
flective way; just as the higher parts of mathematics are 
difficult for those who have acquired the elements by rote. 
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Even Plato, who seems to have thought that it was dan- 
gerous to introduce any scientific study of moral problems 
until people had reached the age of thirty, yet advocated a 
very thorough method of communicating moral ideas from 
anearly age. I believe, however, that the distinction which 
he thus sought to make between a reflective and an unre- 
flective morality is one that cannot be sharply drawn; es- 
pecially in times like ours, in which social and moral prob- 
lems are freely discussed in books that are readily accessible 
to every one. And the dangers that he apprehended, es- 
pecially the weakening of moral ideas by reflective criticism, 
are chiefly to be feared only when the earlier conceptions of 
social and moral obligation have been of a thoroughly con- 
ventional and unreflective type. Hence I think it is im- 
portant that even the earliest treatment of such subjects 
should contain some appeal to the intelligence; and that 
there should be no real break between the formation of 
habits and the growth of reflection. Even young children 
are, in general, anxious to know the why of any action that 
is adopted and this wish should, as far as possible, be grati- 
fied. ‘‘Let youth but know,” as Mr. Archer has so well 
insisted. Most people of my generation were kept a good 
deal in the dark, or fed on creeds outworn; and we natu- 
rally feel anxious that those of the generation that is now 
rising should be freed from such repressive influences, and 
enabled to see and think for themselves. They will thus 
be saved from much waste of effort and from much misery 
and much danger in their later life. There should be no 
“supposititious parents,” as Plato called the well-meant 
fictions by which the young are so often deceived. It is 
largely such fictions that make subsequent reflection diffi- 
cult, and sometimes pernicious. I cannot for a moment 
believe that young people will be made less patriotic by 
being told, quite truthfully, how their country has helped 
them in the past, and does still help them; that they will 
become less respectful to their parents by learning, quite 
accurately, what they owe to them; that boys and girls will 
become less careful in their relations to one another by hav- 
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ing explained to them the quite real dangers into which they 
are liable to fall; that they will have less admiration for 
heroism when they know exactly what some heroes have 
done and suffered; that they will be less sincere lovers of 
peace by realizing the actual miseries that are brought about 
by war; or that they will be less temperate when they see 
clearly the degradations of intemperance. And similar 
remarks might be made about all the virtues. It is not the 
truth that we have to fear, but rather the false glamour of 
romance, and the thoughtless following of foolish customs. 

All depends, of course, on the adaptation of the teaching 
to the age and capacity of the learner. Hence I believe 
that the most important thing to aim at, in the first in- 
stance, is the training of teachers for the proper treatment 
of such subjects. It is very necessary that some teachers 
at least should specially qualify themselves for this particu- 
lar kind of work. It is gratifying to notice that a good 
many institutions are beginning to move in the direction of 
providing courses of training for those who seek to fit them- 
selves for various forms of what is called ‘‘social work.”’ 
It can hardly be doubted that there will be an increasing 
demand for such training, and that it will lead to a greater 
degree of attention being given to ethical and social prob- 
lems. Much of the work that has so far been undertaken 
in the way of cultivating the moral consciousness in a more 
intelligent fashion has been undertaken with special refer- 
ence to the treatment of young people who are in some re- 
spects defective or undeveloped, or who have suffered from. 
inauspicious social surroundings; but what is learned in 
dealing with these can often be advantageously applied, 
with some modifications, to those who are more happily 
circumstanced. 

At any rate, I am convinced that those who are at present 
struggling for a more adequate recognition of the civic and 
moral aspects of education are not entering upon a forlorn 
hope. There probably never was a time that was more 
ripe than the present for a great advance in all forms of edu- 
cational work, and especially in those that are directed to an 
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increase in the general efficiency of the citizen. It seems 
to be true that a period of comparative peace and prosperity 
has produced a considerable degree of torpor in our general 
life; and it is certainly discouraging to find, even in this 
time of national stress, that educational activities are, in 
many directions, checked and weakened in a very light- 
hearted fashion. But there are good grounds for believing 
that the process of awakening has begun; though perhaps 
it has shown itself so far more conspicuously with reference 
to problems that are industrial, technical and material than 
to those that are more ethical and spiritual; and though, 
like some other awakenings, it seems sometimes to be char- 
acterised rather by yawning and rubbing the eyes than by 
vigorous action. I certainly do not believe—I suppose 
none of us believes—that the revival of the best features of 
our national life, and the raising of them to a higher power, 
is hopeless. ‘‘Still in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 
We may remind ourselves of the words of Milton, at a some- 
what similar crisis in our national life, when he had a vision 
of his country as an eagle ‘‘mewing its mighty youth,” or 
when he spoke of it as ‘‘a noble and puissant nation, rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invin- 
cible locks.’”’ One can but trust that, when she wakes, she 
will not be in the humour to be put off with any feeble tink- 
ering of the educational system, but will insist on reforms 
of a thorough and complete character. If so, it can surely 
not be doubted that one of the reforms will consist in the 
adoption of more strenuous methods for the cultivation of 
the civic and moral spirit—a spirit which should neither be 
that of what Nietzsche called ‘‘slave-morality,’’ nor yet 
that of what he called ‘‘master-morality,”’ but rather that 
of the morality of free citizens, who realise that they are 
co-operating with their brothers and sisters all over the 
world for the promotion and maintenance of all things that 
are true and beautiful; not the spirit of the ‘‘ Will to Power,” 
but that of the Will to Good. It is for us, at any rate, to do 
what we can to insure that it is this spirit that is cultivated. 
J. S. Mackenzig. 
LONDON. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SEX.! 
F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 


1 igpaded otherwise open-minded and progressive persons 

believe that any discussion of the basic emotion of 
life is to be deprecated. But the League of Peace and 
Freedom explicitly holds that ‘‘conventional institutions 
and opinions must be examined and discussed’; and I 
believe that the protest in Mr. John Russell’s illuminating 
pamphlet on Education,” against ‘“‘indolent acquiescence 
in second-hand schemes of living,” cannot be confined in 
its application to every department of thought and conduct 
saving only this. 

It seems to me that, if self-realization and self-respect are 
to be compatible with some form of social order, the first 
requisite will be that the sexual relation shall be quite 
independent of, and at will separable from, reproduction. 
This point has been so frankly and acutely argued by Dr. 
Elsie Clews Parsons in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Erurcs that I shall not further enlarge on it here. I should 
like, however, to record briefly my gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Parsons’ work in this direction: her scale of 
revaluations of sex coneepts is most refreshingly sane, true 
and vital, and her services to birth-control (and therefore 
civilisation) on the theoretical and rationalising side are 
comparable to the work of Margaret Sanger as a practical 
propagandist. 

Apart from the special outlook of women, Dr. Warner 
Fite has admirably summed up the ethical argument in 
favour of individual choice and responsibility with regard 
to reproduction. The economic argument may be studied 
in the thorough and painstaking controversial publications 





1 Expanded and revised version of a paper read to The League of Peace and 
Freedom, at Westminster, London, December 6th, 1916. 

2 School Antidotes, by John Russell, M.A., League of Peace and Freedom 
Pamphlets, 1915. 
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of the Malthusian League. It is perfectly avoidable and 
detestably cruel that each generation should buy its sexual 
experience at the cost of the next. Children have a right 
to be wanted and welcomed, not to be conceived as the 
result of some ignominious accident, or because—as so often 
happens now—of the drunkenness and brutal carelessness 
of one parent and the ignorance and stupidity of the other. 
I am sure we do not at all realise to what an extent the poor 
quality of so much human life to-day is due to the circum- 
stances of its conception and antenatal conditions. The 
joyously, consciously conceived and born child will surely 
reveal an astonishing enhancement of aptitudes and facul- 
ties and a deeper force of vital impulse, and under any 
sane and decent social order only such children would come 
to life. Moreover, I believe that another very serious 
social problem would be much nearer solution: the problem 
of the hard instinctive hostility between the old and the 
young, which hampers and embitters so many lives. 

Finally, it is only when the right not to have children has 
been firmly vindicated, that its positive complementary 
right can be established. Under present conditions, 
maternity endowment would be peculiarly liable to become 
an engine of exploitation and oppression. 

The universal knowledge and recognition of birth-control 
would also clear the public mind as to the two classes of 
sex problem. 

There are many persons who consider that the sexual 
impulse and all its manifestations become morally elevated, 
and more presentable in polite circles if the incriminating 
adjective is replaced by ‘‘racial.”’” This term may, without 
too great inaccuracy, be applied to the problems involving 
parentage. To the more subtle, individual, and obscure 
psychological puzzles, in which parentage is excluded, the 
term racial has no application whatever. 

Whatever may be the differences of personal opinion on 
certain sexual questions, it is quite certain that the reform 
both of our peculiarly iniquitous English Divorce Laws 
and of our Bastardy Laws is very long overdue and abso- 
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lutely indispensable, not only to any real civilization, but 
to the fundamental physical vitality of the national stock.* 
The only social justification of patriarchal marriage is the 
protection it is supposed to give, and sometimes really has 
given, to the child-bearing woman and the young child. 
Of course, that is not the historical or psychological reason 
for the origin of marriage, but it is its sanction, apart from 
superstition and sex taboos, and certainly the only sanction 
the modern mind can consider. I think only persons who 
have specially interested themselves in the operation of 
our absolutely incredible Divorce Laws or in the lives of the 
less fortunate members of the community can realise how 
increasingly inadequate this protection is. But one does 
not need to be an expert social investigator to know that a 
large number of men and women deliberately refuse mar- 
riage not only from economic reasons but also from a deep 
distrust of its formulas and its grinding exclusive intimacy; 
and this distrust is confirmed by reason and observation. 
A small but growing number of women deliberately prefer, 
against heavy odds, to have children outside marriage. A 
much larger number, mostly of the predominantly maternal 
type, which is conventionally considered of supreme value 
to the community, and certainly approximates more closely 
than any other to the traditional ‘‘womanly”’ ideal, spend 
lives of sterility and a slow atrophy of bodily and mental 
power. And there is also the other side of the shield, the 
price which has always to be paid for a rigid patriarchal 
marriage system in prostitution and all it involves. 

The law should only intervene in sexual relationships to 
preserve the dignity of the body from exploitation or 
violation,—which at present in marriage it notoriously does 
not do,—or to preserve a certain minimum of public decency 
and order, or to safeguard the immature and helpless. It 
is perfectly possible to devise a system whereby the large 
number of people who like to combine the erotic side of life 
with a permanent joint home and children can do so without 





3 Cf: the Evidence and Findings of the Royal Commissions on Divorce Law 
Reform and Venereal Diseases, 1912 and 1916. 
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sacrificing the children’s chances of wholesome growth 
should the parents temporarily or permanently drift apart. 
Why should all marriage contracts be stereotyped on the 
same lines? Even under present conditions, there is room 
for a great deal more individual adaptation. 

The non-racial sex problems are, I think, much the most 
interesting. They fall, roughly, into two divisions: Those 
of permanence or rather exclusiveness versus variety, and 
those of abnormality. All these difficulties have harassed 
and perplexed human nature in the past, but they have 
been sedulously ignored or met either with wholesale con- 
demnation or rough and ready adaptation to male needs 
and preferences only. But as soon as parentage becomes 
a voluntarily assumed, though most serious, social responsi- 
bility, and sexual relations are recognized as having ethical 
value of their own, then all thinking people must ask why 
any special sanctity should attach to monogamy rather 
than to more complex and varied partnerships. 

Unofficially, of course, it has always been recognised 
that most men are profoundly polygamous; that a very 
deep affection and strong physical attraction towards one 
woman by no means excludes other affinities. The ancient 
patriarchal civilisations (or semi-barbarisms) met this by 
legalised polygamy in one household. But both climate 
and standard of living and the slowly developing sense of 
individuality and dignity among women militate against 
any reversion to patriarchal polygamy in this country, 
though the frightful disparity between the numbers of 
young adult men and women after the war may lead to very 
curious developments. In officially monogamous coun- 
tries, again, the demand for something impermanent, or 
rather occasional, and detached from the main current of 
life is met by prostitution; but only in a one-sided, degrad- 
ing and wasteful way. And tradition still combines with 
the vanity and jealousy of the average man to deny any 
corresponding need for diversity in woman. 

Of course a large and noisy section of opinion among 
Suffragists, including the extremely dogmatic and tyran- 
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nical Suffragist bureaucracy*—the ‘‘ Leaders” of the move- 
ment,—advocatesas the true path of progress, the reduction, 
almost the extirpation, of the sex impulse in men. It is, I 
suppose, a truism that that impulse greatly needs to become 
more under the control of the will, more interwoven with 
the imagination and the affections, more altruistic and 
comradely, and above all, more instinctively discriminating. 
Obviously, also, this great evolution and improvement is 
enormously hampered by inherited tradition and by vested 
interests. All this may be most frankly conceded, but 
still I do not believe it would be a good thing if the majority 
of men could be subjected to the desexualising repression 
from which most women are only just emerging. It would 
make life even duller for most women than it is, and would 
probably not be consonant with mental originality or motor 
activity. At the same time it is an interesting point that, 
while most men of conspicuous intellectual ability and 
force of character appear to have been rather hypersexual 
as well, there is a marked group, including many most 
eminent men, who were and are apparently under the 
normal average in this respect. So that men of genius and 
ability appear to resemble women in that their range of 
sexual variation is wider than that of most men. 

The wider feminine range of variation in respect of the 
functions and emotions of sex is about as well established 
as any human fact in this region of nature can be. More- 
over, the recognition of this fact will not lead to promiscuity, 
for the most passionate women have sexual repulsions and 
aversions as strong as their preferences. Prostitution and 
promiscuity have never been the expression of women’s 
needs any more than enforced celibacy and cast iron 
monogamy.°® 
The double need, for permanence and for variety, will 





« The author has observed the Suffrage movement in England, from within 
and from without, for some years. 

5 Serual Variety and Variability Among Women and Their Bearing on Social 
Reconstruction, Publication No. 3 of the British Society for the Study of Sex 
Psychology, 1916. 
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have to be met, in a real civilisation, for both sexes; and 
with the growing versatility and sensitiveness of our per- 
ceptions, and the recognition of women’s equal right to live 
and love, it will become increasingly difficult to meet the 
need for durability and permanence in any exclusive sex 
partnership. The extraordinarily interesting and pro- 
found passages dealing with marriage in Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s book on ‘‘The Principles of Social Reconstruc- 
tion” seem to me rather to imply that the best love relation 
must necessarily mean that the lives touch at nearly all 
points and all interests are in common. Of course, where 
this really does occur, in the case of two individuals on 
more or less the same plane,—as, for instance, Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning,—it is a beautiful and glorious thing, 
and an enrichment of life to themselves and the world. 
Let us be honest and state clearly that, in most cases of any 
partnership of two individuals of high and approximately 
equal development, permanence is only possible through a 
very large element of elasticity; through a good deal of 
judicious absence and intermittence. And I think anyone 
who is not afraid of the truth of life must admit that some 
lesser passion or friendship, some emotional minor interest, 
may not only have its own beauty and value, but may 
enhance and deepen the central love. I would again draw 
attention to Elsie Clews Parsons’ wise and brave words on 
this subject. Let us remember, also, that the insistence 
on’ a passion which has died down may destroy the possi- 
bility of a deep and tender friendship which might succeed 
it. 

Of course, I assume that in the new social order of har- 
mony based on freedom it will no longer be either a financial 
or a moral asset for a grown woman to retain the physical 
and mental condition appropriate to a female child of ten. 
It will rather be considered a misfortune or as the mark of an 
incomplete and timid nature. 

We do not yet know much about the relative sex natures 
of men and women. The main difference may well prove 
to be, not any fundamental disparity in the force of the 
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impulse, but a difference in its relation to the consciousness. 
In comparing and estimating this difference, it is important 
to remember that men have an inherited tradition—irre- 
spective of individual disposition—of emphatic sexual 
swagger, and women an equally emphatic tradition of 
rigid sexual repression. So strong is the influence of this 
tradition, even in the minds of persons whose conscious 
reason and moral sense repudiates the taboo, that its in- 
fringement is apt to be regarded as synonymous with com- 
plete and undiscriminating promiscuity. Only by the 
development of new codes, based on the study and recogni- 
tion of the truth and expressing respect for freedom and 
justice, shall we be able to form any valid conclusions in 
this region. I do not think any woman can fail to notice 
a profound inadequacy in the estimate of her emotional 
needs crystallised in the institutions and the literature of 
the world by men. A very thorough and painstaking 
investigator, an Austrian Slav,* has pointed out that there 
are several sources of error here: where the psychological 
investigator transfers his own mental processes—may one 
not say more frequently his own ideals and vicarious 
standards?—to the subject of his study; where he confines 
his attention to the type most congenial to him, to the 
neglect of divergent characters; and where, in the course of 
professional pathological work, his “‘material’’ tends to be 
‘‘morbid,”’ “‘unfortunate’”’ or abnormal in some direction. 

Perhaps the main error in the conventional view of 
wonien’s emotional life is the exaggeration and idealisation 
of the maternal instinct over the sexual. There is, un- 
doubtedly, in many women a physical passion of maternity 
quite as strong as or stronger than any conscious sex instinct, 
but I think the current conventional glorification of mother- 
love and the maternal relation is based partly on the 
instinctive masculine wonder at a whole series of functions 
to which, apparently, men had nothing analogous, partly 
on the ascetic depreciation of sex. Surely it is time to 





*C. J. Bucura, Geschlechisunterschiede beim Menschen—Eine klinisch-physiol- 
ogische Studie, Leipzig and Vienna, 1913. 
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acknowledge that, in spite of all the beauty, the com- 
plexity and tenderness of the finer manifestations of mater- 
nal love, and its indispensability to the race, it is at its 
root, just as much “a lust of the flesh,” 7.e., a natural 
instinct with an organic and physiological basis, as the 
much reviled sex impulse. Moreover, some of its mani- 
festations are as tyrannous, cruel, irrational and socially 
harmful as any follies or excesses of the sex impulse. A 
free, conscious, responsible and joyous maternity will 
teach us a great deal. 
F. W. Sreitta Browne. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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SOCIAL IDEALS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
GEORGE V. KRACHT, 


“be THE individual the growth from unconsciousness to 

consciousness—from a feeling to an intelligent being— 
is regarded as natural and good. Deplore as we may the 
ends which some individuals or states are striving to attain, 
we nevertheless regard the mere existence of ideals and 
carefully selected means as indicative of an advance over 
that condition where all action is automatic. Even the 
man whose activities are co-ordinated to evil ends is con- 
sidered as the superior to him who is slave to every passing 
whim and fancy. Ibsen expressed this truth in ‘Peer 
Gynt.” Dante populated the entrance to the Inferno 
with the latter class. And we have in Eliot’s ‘‘Middle- 
march” a like confirmation in the expression—‘‘To have 
tried and failed is better than never to have made an effort 
good enough to be called a failure.” 

Social evolution, likewise, is a progression from instinctive 
to intelligent action. The entrance of social ideals and 


- volitions into the evolutionary process marks a transition 


from imperfection to approximate perfection; from slavery 
to freedom; from a state where all are ‘‘slaves to the mere 
impulses of appetite’ to a state where all are freed by 
“‘obedience to laws which they themselves prescribe.”’ 
For even the evils incident to mistaken ideals or illy chosen 
means are tolerable on the grounds that perfection can be 
reached only through struggles. We would rather reach 
truth through error, if necessary, than stumble upon it 
through emotion; because intellectual development is the 
means by which, and the end for which, society exists. 

We find a striking confirmation of this truth from a 
quarter least expected. From the ‘Preliminary to Po- 
litical Organization” by H. Spencer (Part V—Principles of 
Sociology) we quote the following: 
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Mark now, however, that while this merciless discipline of Nature, 
“red in tooth and claw” has been essential to the progress of sentient 
life, its persistence through all time with all creatures must not be inferred, 
The high organization evolved by and for this universal conflict, is not 
necessarily forever employed to like ends. The resulting power and 
intelligence admit of being far otherwise employed. Not for offence and 
defence only are the inherited structures useful, but for various other 
purposes, and these purposes may finally become the exclusive purposes. 


Yet, in spite of this, we find him employed in recent 
issues of the Forum, through the reprint of his various 
essays on social subjects, to sound a solemn warning, in the 
name of evolution and of reason, against modern legis- 
lative tendencies. For the ‘‘merciless discipline’ of 
physical conflict, it seems, there must be substituted the 
equally pitiless discipline of unrestricted industrial com- 
petition. Instead of the conflict which eliminates the phys- 
ical unfit, we must have the conflict which eliminates the 
industrial unfit; for bodily slavery, there must be sub- 
stituted industrial slavery; for the suppression of physical 
activities, the suppression of intelligence and will. In this 
bitter conflict of men, the unfit will be eliminated by the 
effective method of starvation, if necessary. Let there be 
no conscious state-action to diminish the fierceness of the 
struggle. Such action is unwise in principle and must be 
disastrous in its effects. The positive functions of the 
state must be strictly limited to those involved in what 
Huxley called ‘‘the great negative commandment—‘Thou 
shalt not allow any man to interfere with the liberty of 
another man.’”’ ‘The forces inherent in the social organism 
—blind, unconscious, though they be—the “merciless 
discipline” of the struggle for existence, which created 
and perpetuated society, of themselves will produce the 
ideal race. ‘‘Evil,” he says, ‘‘has a curative effect.” 
Social evils—social suffering—have a tendency to effect 
their own cure. The joint reactions of social aggregates, 
as well as the unconscious inter-actions of the component 
social atoms, will not fail in their “‘beneficent”’ operation. 
Interference by the social intelligence to ameliorate con- 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 5 
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ditions will only intensify the suffering; will surely produce 
still more acute pain, necessitating still further inter- 
ference, until, by a process of ‘‘fructifying causation,” we 
become entangled in a network of bureaucracy, from which 
it will be impossible to extricate ourselves. 

The implications contained in this doctrine are vital. 
It means simply that state-action, with a view of limiting 
the struggle for existence in any form, is evil in itself; not 
only because it obstructs the operation of forces inherent 
in society, which constitute the only means of continued 
progress; but also because it will lead to a condition where 
the individual is enslaved by his own laws. It sounds the 
death warrant of all social legislation. It declares, simply 
and categorically, that modern legislation is unnatural in 
its origin and vicious in its results. Social intelligence 
should not be developed by exercise because it has no 
legitimate place in the evolutionary process. It will 
ultimately create a vast militant-industrial state, in which 
the members are slaves to an officialdom created by their 
laws. Instinct—not intelligence; unlimited warfare—not 
social ethics are the means of all social progress. 

Nothing is more obvious than the fact that this doctrine 
implies the negation of the value of ideals in social evolu- 
tion. It advocates a permanent reversion to the infant 
state, where development is effected by unconscious reac- 
tions. It declares that, while the law of growth in the 
individual is from unconsciousness to consciousness and 
that, while this growth is a transition from slavery to 
freedom, the application of the law to society is not sanc- 
tioned by reason. The determining factor in social evolu- 
tion is, and forever must be, among all races, the promo- 
tion of the social welfare by individual effort—without 
coercion. For the attempt to realize social ideals through 
state-action involves coercion and slavery; not, as in the 
individual, a higher slavery to the dictates of reason, but a 
slavery to a vast army created to enforce the decrees of the 
public will. 

But social consciousness has a legitimate place in social 
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evolution. Dispute its utility as we may; revolt as we may 
against its tendencies, the very character of society makes 
it inevitable that state-action with a view of realizing social 
ideals be an ever-increasing factor in determining the 
structure and development of the state. Social forms 
necessarily reflect the average individual characters. 
Where the component individuals are ruled largely by 
feeling, instinct, and circumstance, the successive modifica- 
tions in the social structure are determined by like factors. 
As intelligence and will emerge from their obscurity, and 
the individuals of the race become more or less self-deter- 
mining, the social organism, likewise, rises above an 
existence, whose activities are determined by unconscious 
forces, and becomes to some extent a self-determining en- 
tity; a being which realizes its ends through carefully 
selected means. 

Far from this development, being, as Spencer supposes, 
unnatural and disastrous, it has been both necessary and 
beneficial. It is in entire accord with the evolutionary 
process which has advanced man to his present state. For, 
as Huxley said, “‘ of all the successive states to which society 
has attained, that most nearly approaches perfection, in 
which the warfare of the individual is most strictly limited. ”’ 

Society is something more than a dead abstraction—a 
mental concept. No one has realized this more clearly 
than Spencer whose descriptions of the analogy which 
subsists between the social and the individual organism, 
are the most interesting and instructive we have. The 
bond which unites men into societies is something very 
real and concrete; just as real as the force which binds the 
atoms of hydrogen and oxygen together in a molecule of 
water. And if this analogy counts for anything at all it 
points clearly to the fact that, as the activities of the indi- 
vidual are the result of the complex activities of the com- 
pounded elements entering into his structure; so the activ- 
ities of a society can be nothing more nor less than the 
result of the activities of the compounded individuals. If 
these individuals progress through consciously chosen 
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means to definite ends, so must the society develop in the 
same manner. 

It is unnatural to suppose that individuals who attempt 
to attain their ends through conscious effort should col- 
lectively will that the realization of social ideals should be 
left to be determined by an unrestricted struggle for life; 
the character of which is necessarily fatal to many things 
they consider necessary to social progess. The very fact 
that man realized that happiness consists in conscious 
effort to attain certain ends would lead him to extend the 
generalization: to suppose that, collectively, ideals might 
be realized in the same manner. And, because social 
ideals are merely the compound of individual ideals, and 
laws are nothing but the product of the automatic reaction 
of the social will to what the social intelligence regards as 
good, expressed and enforced by that specialized portion 
of society called the government, it was both natural and 
necessary that society should attempt consciously to 
realize its ideals by putting a limit on the struggle for 
existence through governmental decrees. The very nature 
of society demanded such an action; rendered it inevitable. 

Furthermore, laws imply, not the suppression of the 
action of the struggle between individuals, but the contin- 
uation of that struggle under conditions more favorable to 
the progress of the human race. These conditions are 
not an arbitrary creation; they do not negate or destroy 
the process of evolution, but are, themselves, an expression 
of that process—a crystallized variation of exactly the 
same nature as the spontaneous variations occurring in 
organic nature, but the more readily fixed and universal- 
ized because of the existence of intelligence. The enuncia- 
tion of a new social truth, such as the statement that 
«‘governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed” is strictly a “‘spontaneous variation’’; as 
strictly one as was the appearance of short legs in the Ancon 
sheep. It is a natural psychical variation, as truly the 
effect of natural laws—the product of Nature, if you will, 
as any physical modification in the structure of the mem- 
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bers of a species. That this variation is perpetuated by 
laws, institutions and customs is a necessary consequence 
of its nature. The successive modifications of the social 
structure correspond to successive types in the history of 
a species. We know at least as much of their genesis, 
development and perpetuation as we do of the genesis, 
development and perpetuation of characters purely physi- 
cal. That their essence is different, is mental rather than 
physiological, does not necessitate the formation of a new 
generalization to comprehend them. The formule of 
evolution, rightly understood, are broad enough to em- 
brace this new phenomenon—ethical man. The whole 
difficulty of those who interpret these formule to mean that 
the state should let individuals fight it out among them- 
selves arises from their failure to realize that man is a 
social animal, endowed with intelligence: a moral being, 
who cannot be developed under such conditions. 

No one saw more clearly than Spencer that unconscious 
development through individual effort had reduced man 
to a condition little better than slavery. ‘‘This liberty 
(of the wage-earning factory hand),”’ he said, ‘‘amounts in 
practice to little more than the ability to exchange one 
slavery for another; since, fit only for his particular occu- 
pation he has rarely the opportunity of doing anything 
more than to decide in what mill he will pass the greater 
part of his dreary days. The coercion of circumstance 
often bears more hardly upon him than the coercion of a 
master does on one in bondage.’”’ Defending this state, . 
he continues—‘‘ it seems that in the course of social progress, 
parts, more or less large, are sacrificed for the benefit of 
society as a whole. . . . In either case men are used 
up for the benefit of prosperity; and, so long as they go on 
multiplying in excess of the means of subsistence, there 
appears no remedy.” 

The difficulty here is the unwarranted assumption that 
this sacrifice was only temporary; and that it was sub- 
serving the production of higher types. But it is hardly 
necessary to show on either historical or rational grounds, 
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that the contrary was and must be the case. Spencer 
himself could find no escape but in the weak advocacy of a 
co-operative factory in which the workers deputed a com- 
mission to act as manager, and were paid on a piece-work 
basis. Since his time, however, inventions rendering 
possible the ownership of almost all means of production 
and exchange by a few individuals have made conditions 
still more acute. Mark, however, that the nature of the 
struggle became such that the class of industrial fit was 
still more limited. If the ideal of the race were the pro- 
duction of a class of industrial fit, this unrestricted struggle 
itself defeated that end. Not a race, but a few hundred 
“*fit”’ acquired ownership of the agencies of production 
and with them the control of a vast portion of the workers’ 
lives and actions. Other evils, too well known to require 
mention, such as the formation of a leisure class, which 
contributed little to social progress, were attendant results. 
Here and there a few individuals, with exceptional abilities 
along specialized lines, were seen breaking into the class of 
industrial rulers. But there was, and is, nothing in the 
struggle to indicate that these abilities would be fixed and 
transmitted to such an extent that the final result would be 
the survival of a class of ‘‘fittest”’ possessing such charac- 
teristics as are essential to industrial supremacy. 

The logical end of this unrestricted struggle must 
ultimately have been a permanent condition of slavery for 
the many and the rule of the few; the destruction of what 
Kant called the “‘ unsocial”’ element in man—the very thing 
Spencer warns us our attempts to diminish the bitter- 
ness of industrial competition will bring about. 

But apart from the fact that the continuation of this 
pitiless industrial warfare failed to produce the conditions 
necessary to the full expression of industrial ability, still 
graver evils accompanied the process. Pure industrial 
supremacy, abilities which conduced to industrial success, 
came to be regarded as the ideals of the age. Cunning, 
decisiveness, deceit, everything which would enable one 
man to acquire control over another, were considered as 
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highly desirable qualities. That moral principle, so beauti- 
fully expressed by Tennyson—‘ For virtue lives from man 
to man; and not, O, God, from man to Thee!”’ was neces- 
sarily discarded as an impediment to success. Worth was 
measured in terms of wealth. Reverence, altruism, and 
those other virtues, slowly acquired through countless 
centuries, were relegated to a position inferior to those 
qualities conducing to industrial success. 

The positive effects of this condition were both mental 
and physical. Material ideals supplied an atmosphere in 
which the other higher faculties of man—creative intelli- 
gence, constructive imagination, will, could not grow. 
Science, art, literature, were stifled by the lack of condi- 
tions necessary to life and growth. We are all familiar 
with the truth that genius and talent require proper mental 
conditions in which to expand. The absence of these 
conditions—the existence, in fact, of a contrary influence, 
produced a mental and moral stagnancy, the results of 
which have been keenly felt in this country. The prostitu- 
tion of intellect to money, to financial success, the absence 
of true literature, the servile fawning to popular taste, a 
fatal lack of morality in all things—are effects positively 
experienced. 

Among the more concrete effects was the limitation of 
man’s activities to industry. The sharpness of the strug- 
gle to exist rendered impossible the full and equal develop- 
ment of all faculties. The leisure class did not devote 
their energies to culture; the poorer class could not. The 
difficulty of procuring means of sustenance undoubtedly 
suppressed the activities of many individuals who might 
have made contributions of great value to the social welfare. 
Economic conditions and ideals, which perpetuated for 
years the vicious system of child labor, must necessarily 
have prevented the development of many individuals who, 
under more favorable circumstances, would have proved 
valuable to society. The time necessary to procure the 
bare necessities of life, the false ideals of what constituted 
such necessities, directly produced by the economic strug- 
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gle, prevented, either wholly or partly, the exercise of those 
higher faculties, the development of which is at once the 
end and means of social progress. 

The social ideals which found expression in governmental 
interference with the condition of social and economic life, 
depend upon several determinate factors. First of all, 
there is the recognition of the fact that unlimited competi- 
tion did not and could not afford a suitable basis for the 
development of industrial abilities. Established institu- 
tions, vast industrial units, produced in the past, exerted 
an unfavorable influence on the future. Isolated examples 
of men of vast abilities forging to the front, despite the 
deterrent factors of birth, poverty and environment, only 
served to accentuate the fact that men of lesser ability or 
less glaring talents must be suppressed by economic con- 
ditions. So political thinkers divided into two opposing 
camps. The one favored a reversion to the condition of 
individual competition which preceded the present state. 
The other, recognizing the hopelessness of such a proposi- 
tion, favored effective regulation of these large units of 
production and exchange. But both served to illustrate 
the fact that the individual selfishness, which Spencer 
considers the most important causative factor in progress, 
when expressec| industrially was doing positive harm; was 
reducing the members of society to a state of permanent 
industrial servitude. 

While the recognition of this fact undoubtedly exerted 
the strongest influence in shaping social ideals, a deeper 
truth was present in the social intelligence, with a greater 
or less degree of consciousness. This was the realization 
of the fact that it was highly important that this unsocial 
element in man, this desire to succeed, express itself in 
other than purely economic terms. Thinkers began to 
point out that higher ethics—superior intelligence—were 
not being conserved by the unrestricted struggle to live. 
They insisted that the true end of social evolution, of the 
whole evolutionary process, must be the ‘‘ highest individual 
happiness consistent with the social welfare.” And they 
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declared that, as individual happiness consists in the free 
and healthy exercise of all faculties, so social happiness 
could be promoted only by affording to all the means of 
developing such faculties. Society must progress by 
utilizing to the utmost, not only industrial abilities, but 
the higher intellectual powers which express themselves in 
science, literature and art. And every limit placed on the 
struggle for existence, every successful attempt to diminish 
the labors necessary to live, rendered man less animal and 
more rational. Existence itself having been provided for 
—or, at least, the effort necessary to secure life having 
been diminished—the time at hand for the exercise of other 
faculties is correspondingly increased. Society having 
recognized, to some extent, the purpose of its existence, is 
endeavoring, at least, to realize this purpose through 
intelligent state-action. The basic law of social growth is 
now that progress lies in conscious attempts to realize 
social ideals. 

There is no doubt that as society progresses this latter 
factor will acquire more definite shape and greater causative 
power. This, of course, must depend upon the degree of 
individual development. The limitations we place on 
industrial warfare must keep constant pace with the ability 
of individuals to develop under the changed social forms. 

Far from this doctrine lending support to Socialism, 
there is nothing more fatally opposed to it. Socialists 
favor the establishment of a society in advance of average 
individual development. They propose to create a state 
in which existence is practically assured by the body social, 
and the development of individual powers depends entirely 
on the individual; the only reward of such exercise being the 
happiness resultant upon individual exertion. 

But the fact that individual growth is possible only 
under social forms which adequately express the acquired 
characters and tendencies of the race, definitely prohibits 
the success of such a state. Limitations will be put on the 
struggle for existence only as the successively higher types 
realize that they cannot properly develop under conditions 
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which obtained in preceding ages. When that ‘‘unsocial”’ 
tendency in man, which Kant defined as the creator of all 
the art, all the learning, all the culture which adorn human- 
ity, finds its principal expression in intellectual and moral 
pursuits, and the ideal of industrial fitness has been limited 
to a narrow sphere, then the socialistic state may be 
possible. But any attempt to realize it before that time 
can be successful only by the establishment of a ‘‘civil 
regimentation parallel to military regimentation’’ the 
evils of which Spencer depicts so forcibly in the “ Principles 
of Sociology.” 

This does not necessarily limit us to Rousseau’s meta- 
physical doctrine that the sovereign cannoterr. But it does 
involve the principle that it will never err sufficiently long 
in one direction to render dissolution of the state necessary. 
While organized agitation in favor of an ideal, such as 
Socialism, may temporarily divert legislation in the wrong 
direction, the general rule is that the people hold perma- 
nently to a safe mean. Furthermore, the relative impo- 
tence of the will to realize immediately its ideals, will for- 
ever operate as a deterrent influence to extreme state 
interference. 

Social progress now, as in the past, is largely determined 
by unconscious forces. Individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals still react to external circumstances. Within the 
limits defined by society, the pursuit of individual ends will 
probably for all time modify the social structure and indi- 
rectly promote the social welfare. Even reactions to 
forces outside the social organism are still the rule. Trea- 
ties, arbitration agreements, etc., conceived and approved 
of in saner moments, are swept aside by recurrent tides of 
passion. Many ages must elapse before the most important 
factor in social evolution is conscious action towards 
definite ideals. For the present, we must rest content 
with the fact that steady progress is being made towards 
such a state; and that in proportion as the development of 
the individual is determined by intelligence and will, the 
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social growth will be determined in a larger degree by the 
same factors. 

With the recognition of these truths, the great objections 
advanced by Spencer that governmental interference leads 
to slavery automatically disappears. The extent of the 
interference being always dependent upon the realization 
of its necessity in order to furnish the conditions necessary 
to the full development of the type, we may safely leave it 
to each age to decide what limits it is desirable to set on 
governmental interference. The unsocial element in man 
will instinctively protect itself against undue suppression. 
“The question,” said Huxley, ‘‘when to draw the line 
between those things with which the state ought, and those 
with which it ought not, to interfere, then, is one which 
must be left to be decided separately for each individual 
case.” 

It is not logical to indict a movement on the grounds 
that it will eventually produce in some far-distant future 
a social state, the establishment of which at the present 
time would be disastrous. It is not rational, not in accord 
with what we know of evolution, to say that such a state 
would mean slavery, merely because it could be rendered 
effective at the present time only by coercion. This is a 
question with which we are not able to deal; it presents 
a problém of maxima and minima in social calculus which 
no one thinker is able to solve. 

Individual acts of the government may certainly be 
criticized on the grounds that the race is not ready for 
them; social forms may be attacked because they do not 
adequately express the advanced character of the race. 
But those who utter a protest against the enlargement of 
the circle of governmental activities, because of the pre- 
sumed tendencies of such action, or because such inter- 
ference by the state is conscious, are just as illogical as the 
Socialist who criticizes unconscious development through 
industrial struggles on the grounds of its nature and its 
tendencies; who desires to establish a state as far above the 
average social development as that advocated by the indi- 
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vidualist is behind it. Between these two extremes, 
individualism and socialism, society advances, with an ever 
increasing consciousness of its purpose and an ever increas- 
ing use of carefully selected means to attain that purpose— 
to what we regard as the true end of the evolutionary process 
—the realization of the full possibilities of organic matter 
and mind. And if the character of this growth is such 
that the operation of natural selection is slowly confined 
within successively narrower limits, and intelligent direc- 
tion of social forces exerts an increasingly larger influence, 
it is only because the fact of human consciousness renders 
this process natural and beneficial. 


GeorGE V. KRacart. 
Niagara Faris, New York. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO 
PROGRESS. 


FREDERICK G. HENKE. 


S CIVILIZATION advances, and the techniques and 
appliances whereby the various needs of life are 
met become more numerous and complex, the problems 
of conduct grow more intricate and involved, and their 
solution correspondingly difficult. An outstanding weak- 
ness of our civilization is that the attitude toward the solu- 
tion of social and ethical problems is essentially the same 
as it was in earlier periods of human history, when life 
was simpler and social organizations much less complex. 
We look to the traditional methods of religion, to customary 
moral instruction, and to relatively uncontrolled legal 
enactment, to afford relief; and while we hope and wait 
untold harm is being done to individuals, the race, and 
the very fabric of civilization. 

The question of the intrinsic value of present civilization 
is a legitimate one, especially if we mean thereby merely 
the increase in methods of meeting the physical needs of 
life, many of which have become highly artificial. It is 
possible for individuals and groups of individuals to enjoy 
the conveniences of modern civilization—beautiful homes, 
rapid transportation, telegraph, telephone, automobiles, 
democratic form of government, and all the other things 
that modern life has brought forth to make living more 
convenient and comfortable—and yet at the same time 
these persons may be savages at heart; for the difference 
between enlightenment and savagery is less a matter of 
the things that are being used than it is of the fundamental 
attitude toward life. The savage is primarily interested in 
meeting and adequately supplying physical needs and in 
maintaining the status quo of social organization. But we 
prefer not to have civilization identified with convenient, 
comfortable living. Somehow personality and character 
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must count for something, for to be really enlightened 
means more than having ability to make one’s life more 
luxurious and comfortable in arithmetical or geometrical 
progression. 

Enlightenment has form as well as content, and of the 
two the form is the stabler and more enduring. It is 
precisely at this point that a difficulty has arisen. The 
rise of scientific method introduced a dualism into the 
form of conduct, which has given rise to much difficulty in 
modern life. The saints and scholars of the middle ages 
had been reasonably successful in amalgamating Hebrew 
religion and Greek thought and by doing this in unifying 
the form of the civilization of that day. But Galileo, 
Copernicus, Francis Bacon, and others caused consterna- 
tion by emphasizing and advocating a volteface in the 
basic attitude toward progress. It was a tremendous 
blow for the thought and the institutions of that day to 
confront a thorough-going reorganization, when it had been 
confidently believed that fundamentals had been finally 
established. From Bacon’s point of view all these hoary 
and long-venerated idols needed to be utterly annihilated; 
but in actual fact they continued to exist as before, though 
their sphere of influence was somewhat more limited. 
Modern science, though weak and ill cared for at first, 
grew and developed, while alongside it religion, conduct 
in its moral aspects, and, to a large extent, education, 
continued under the domination of tradition and custom. 

These are the conditions which we confront at the present 
time. Scientific method prevails in laboratory, factory, 
and workshop; but in matters of conduct we are still 
under the influence of the same internal and external 
sanctions as of old. As we continue under these influences 
the problems are becoming progressively larger and more 
threatening. A purely conceptual universe, untarnished 
by the world of fact, may be a beautiful thing to con- 
template, but its relation to the stern realities of life is 
exceedingly disappointing. Modern social problems bom- 
bard us with insistent demand for adequate solution, and 
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we try to cope with them with rusty spear and dulled 
battle-axe, while they threaten us with destruction. 

Cases in point are not hard to find. The capital and 
labor issue has existed since some men have sought and 
employed other men; but prior to the industrial revolution 
of the eighteenth century its implications and external 
manifestations, while important and often exasperating, 
were not nearly so pregnant with lasting injury to the 
entire social organism as to-day. In the presence of the 
recently threatened railway strike the President of the 
United States was so appalled at the probable outcome 
that he set aside the principle of arbitration and sought ref- 
uge in legal enactment to avert a great calamity. No 
very vivid imagination is required to picture the dire 
results upon city, town, and country, as well as upon 
foreign relations, that sudden cessation of railway traffic 
would inflict. In our day it is almost literally possible for 
a group of men—sometimes a comparatively small group— 
to get nations, perhaps even the entire world, by the 
throat and force its demands home. This is an ominous 
cloud on the social horizon. 

In a recent number of this JouRNAL, under the caption, 
“Marriage and the Population Question,’’! Bertrand 
Russell called attention to another social problem which 
bulks large in England, France, and other countries. 
Statistics show that the population in France has been 
practically stationary for some time, and that England is 
about to face like conditions. Some portions of the 
population are dwindling, which means that they are 
gradually becoming extinct; other sections are increasing. 
“The sections that are increasing are the very poor, the 
shiftless and drunken, the feeble-minded—feeble-minded 
women, especially, are apt to be very prolific. 

If an average sample of children were taken out of the 
population of England, and their parents were examined, 
it would be found that prudence, energy, intellect, and 
enlightenment were less common among the parents than 





1Int. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XXVI, pp. 443-461. 
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in the population in general, while shiftlessness, feeble- 
mindedness, stupidity, and superstition were more common 
than in the population in general.’’? These conditions so 
vividly depicted by an Englishman and careful student of 
English life need no special comment to show present-day 
tendencies, especially when seen from the biological per- 
spective. Their significance is greatly enhanced when we 
realize that they are true of many, if not all countries, in 
which material civilization has reached a high point of 
development. 

However, they are but two of many great modern 
problems, pointing to the larger issue, which reduced to 
simple terms is this: Shall progress continue, or shall 
decay of energy and intelligence take the ascendency in 
modern life? If the latter prevails, our over-eulogized 
European civilization of to-day may eventually lie in the 
scrap-heap by the side of Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, and 
Babylonian civilizations. It will not do in the face of the 
tremendous problems of the hour to say that there has been 
progress in the past and that the future may best be judged 
by what has preceded. Evolution will doubtless go on, 
but no assurance is present that lapses may not occur in 
the instance of particular nations and peoples. 
= It is an incontrovertible fact that the development of 
civilization since the time of Galileo and Bacon is in a very 
large measure due to the use of the scientific method. 
Stripped of its unessentials, scientific method consists in 
suspending judgment until the bearing of all available 
related facts has been made explicit; and it includes a 
diligent search for the facts that have a bearing upon the 
case in point. It is for these reasons that science makes 
constant use of the laboratory. In the realms of organic 
and inorganic chemistry, theoretical and applied physics, 
geology, biology, and related sciences, the inductive method 
is readily applied and of inestimable value; but from the 
standpoint of modern progress the critical issue centers 








2Int. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XXVI, pp. 449 f. 
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about its application to individual and social problems of 
conduct. 

We are raising corn, cattle, and chickens by improved 
scientific methods; while that which is most valuable, 
human life, is obliged to find its way through the intricate 
labyrinth of modern social and economic life as best it 
can—largely by the trial and error method. Every year 
thousands of youths leave our schools without the slightest 
clue of the best direction for them to take. Knowing little 
or nothing about the pernicious effects of commercialized 
pleasure upon human life and welfare, and being even less 
informed regarding their aptitudes for certain vocations, or 
their disabilities for work in others, they soon become the 
flotsam and jetsam of human society. 

In this connection it has been customary to emphasize 
the place of home and church as efficient factors in promot- 
ing social adjustment and social efficiency. Doubtless 
these have important functions to fulfil in society. The 
mother and the father may do much provided they have 
knowledge; but since in the majority of cases they are at 
sea themselves, without chart or compass, genuine progress 
is at this point largely accidental. The church on its part 
is in most instances well-intentioned. It would in some 
way prove a real salt of the earth, but it too is circumscribed 
by the very nature of the situation to do little more for the 
actual content of conduct than tradition—in this instance, 
largely church tradition—prescribes. The function of the 
church is, after all, more to furnish the psychological 
motive than the what, or content, of conduct. In so far as 
it has undertaken to dictate the what of action, it has 
proven itself subject to numberless limitations. When, 
however, it inculcates the law of love, urging men to 
utilize it as the main-spring of action, our very natures rouse 
themselves in sympathetic response. It is unfair of society 
to demand of home and church the solution of problems 
which these agencies can solve only when society itself has 
valiantly done its part. 


The dualism which has existed in the form of conduct 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 6 
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since the rise of modern science and which, if continued, 
will do untold harm, may be removed in case the old 
sanctions of religion and ethics are abandoned in so far 
as they pertain to attitudes which, though traditional, not 
only lack vital relation to the life process but thwart the 
attainment of necessary values. That which is really 
life-giving should obviously not be dropped. The law of 
love firmly rooted in the powerful human sentiment of 
sympathy is a case in point. A union between benevolence 
on the one hand and the scientific attitude on the other is 
what society needs more than anything else at the present 
time. Neither of these without the other is adequate for 
the task. 

Society confronts a twofold task. In the first place, the 
effects of definite types of conduct upon individuals and 
upon the group as a whole should be consistently and 
faithfully investigated according to the most approved 
methods of science, and after valuable discoveries have 
been made, these should be exhibited for the benefit of the 
__people.— No one should remain uninstructed in the things 
that pertain to the promotion of human welfare. Many 
of these investigations cannot be made adequately by 
private or corporate agencies, and for this reason they should 
be made under expert supervision by the government. 

And then, in the second place, society should continue 
to reinforce the efforts of home and church in making the 
ideal content of action the actual content. It is the 
function of society to see to it that men do the things that 
ought to-be done. 

The question of the content of conduct, the form having 
been disposed of, remains to be considered; the end to 
be subserved and promoted through scientific research 
under the influence of benevolence must be exhibited. 
We have stated it in general terms as progress, but progress 
is one of those terms which need closer and more accurate 
definition. The quest takes us in the direction of a search 
for, and an analysis of, the fundamental interests of society. 
Historically the summum bonum has been variously 
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defined; for hedonism, energism, and rigorism, in ancient 
and modern garb, have essayed to describe it. The higher 
types of hedonism, as exemplified in John Stuart Mill’s 
utilitarianism and Spencer’s evolutionary hedonism, have 
grappled with the problem in modern: form, but without 
being able to offer a satisfactory solution. Here again 
modern science has come to the rescue, for modern psychol- 
ogy, especially in its social aspects, has contributed much 
to a clearing up of the situation. It has shown that two 
extremes are to be avoided. In the first place, human 
beings are not primarily and fundamentally rational in 
interest and aim. Intelligence is an instrument of adapta- 
tion, and as such is subject to development; it is but one of 
a number of interests. In the second place, feeling and 
emotion are also instruments which facilitate adaptation. 
They are not, under normal conditions, ends of action, 
but monitors preceding and accompanying adaptive acts. 
Their original biological function is readily discernible, but 
their value as guides in questions of morals is open to 
serious objection. From generation to generation men 
have acted on the theory that action is right or wrong in 
accordance with the approval or disapproval it elicits, and 
in so doing they have often inflicted lasting injury upon 
themselves and others. Progress is something more than 
the realization of ends which produce a feeling of pleasure. 
It is a progressively increased sharing of a growing pro- 
portion of the world’s population in the things that satisfy 
the great fundamental interests of human individuals and 
human society. 

These interests emerge out of the fundamental congenital 
and acquired needs of mankind; their roots are firmly 
imbedded in the specific and general tendencies of human 
nature. Objectively they are the acts and things that 
meet these needs. They have been well summed up 
under six or seven heads as health, wealth, knowledge, 
sociability, beauty, rightness and religion.* Rightness is 
the nexus that binds them all together. The highest 


*Small, General Sociology, p. 198, gives the first six. 
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human good is a state in which increasing proportions of 
the world’s population share in a constant approach toward 
more and better satisfaction of the health, wealth, socia- 
bility, knowledge, beauty, rightness, and religion desires.‘ 
This type of the highest good makes progress consist in the 
increased sharing of all men in the things that promote 
human welfare. From this point of view, there is serious 
maladjustment where there is increasing poverty in certain 
sections with decreasing wealth, health, knowledge, socia- 
bility, beauty, rightness, and religion, while in other 
sections of the population there is increased enjoyment of 
these interests. The things that naturally should have 
primacy—human welfare, the ongoing of the social process 
—receive the emphasis they merit, if the summum bonum is 
interpreted in this way. 

One item needs to be emphasized especially: human 
welfare is not merely an increased sharing of the world’s 
population in some few of the fundamental interests— 
wealth and knowledge, for instance, but an increasing 
participation in all of them. A man may have great 
wealth or knowledge, while he lacks much in well-being 
and is a constant menace to the welfare of others. That is 
precisely the great danger which America, as well as Europe, 
confronts. The wreckage of the past abundantly confirms 
the fact that over-development of one interest or a group 
of these fundamental interests while others are partially 
neglected will in time work certain havoc. There is crying 
need for a change of front: conduct should be standardized 
by the application of scientific method rather than by 
tradition and sentiment. 

The objection which is usually advanced, when a scien- 
tific program is proposed within the suggested field, is that 
it is unfeasible, in fact impossible. However the achieve- 
ments of science have been so marvelous during the past 
few hundred years and the need is so great that skepticism 
and lethargy are suicidal. To urge complexity as an 
insurmountable barrier is certainly untimely in an age 


4Small, General Sociology, p. 683. 
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like the present; and surely the things that meet the 
fundamental needs of life are sufficiently objective to invite 
the application of scientific method. The magnificent 
achievements of medical science show clearly what can be 
accomplished in the prevention and cure of disease. The 
self-sacrificing work of Carroll, Reed, Agramonte, and 
Lazear in the discovery of the yellow fever bacillus is an 
outstanding case in point; and the construction of the 
Panama Canal in the presence of almost insurmountable 
obstacles no less so. The methods of acquiring and dis- 
tributing wealth are surely as open to scientific investiga- 
tion as ways of contracting and spreading disease; and 
work already in progress within the field of knowledge—we 
usually call it education—reveals the fact that science can 
do much here. Nor are the social, artistic, and religious 
interests exempt, for social and religious psychology have 
done substantial pioneer work in studying these. 

The real reason why scientific method is not being applied 
in thorough-going fashion is not to be found in the lack of 
objectivity of the things with which action deals and the 
effects in which it terminates, but in the fact that the 
problems are approached and studied with an antiquated 
attitude. That the people as a whole should fail to 
appreciate the actual conditions is not surprising, but it 
does seem deplorable that so few of the political and 
religious leaders of the age are awake to the situation. 

A few illustrations suggested by the present national and 
international situation may perhaps serve to make the 
standpoint here taken clearer. Within the last decade 
the moving-picture industry has assumed such tremendous 
proportions that there is scarcely a town or village of any 
size where there is not at least one photo-play theatre. 
American people of all walks of life and of all ages frequent 
these theatres in great numbers. The young are especially 
attracted by the comedy and the tragedy so realistically 
portrayed there. The ethical implications of this move- 
ment have received very inadequate consideration, and 
yet we may accept it as a dictum that any movement that 
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permanently attracts a large proportion of the population 
should be carefully studied for its ethical effects. 

A scientific approach to this with a view to discovering 
moral effects would involve an accurate investigation of 
the relations this has to the fundamental interests of 
society. Does it contribute to larger sharing of an in- 
creasing proportion of the population in the things that 
satisfy human needs and promote human progress? What 
is its influence in affecting the patterns of living which the 
patrons follow? What are its possibilities of propaganda 
in shaping public opinion? To begin with, the patrons 
would constitute the legitimate field of inquiry. Large 
numbers of individuals in different towns and in widely 
separated sections of the country, as well as of very different 
social and occupational interests, should be chosen. Men 
who have a professional knowledge of medicine and 
experience with all classes of men, and experts in social 
technology, should carry on the investigation in a perfectly 
non-partisan, dispassionate way, with the understanding 
that prejudice should have no place in the enterprise. 
The project is one of large proportions and will require 
patience and a large amount of energy. However, the 
stake is enormous; for human betterment is well worth 
striving for. 

The great international situation is perhaps too near us 
for the calm attitude of scientific investigation, yet certain 
things are so obvious that we are forced to recognize them. 
One problem for the scientist stands out conspicuously. 
Some means for enforcing international agreements must be 
devised. Legal, political, and military sciences must con- 
tribute to the solution, but a better knowledge of the actual 
motives which govern men and of the method by which 
these motives may best be brought to bear is a problem in 
which the social psychologist is particularly concerned. 
In this case the very urgency of the matter is a challenge 
to the resourcefulness of science. The time to strike is 


when the iron is hot. 
Freperick G. HENKE. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE AND LEGAL EDUCATION.! 
LOUIS B. WEHLE. 


ye question—what is legal education doing for social 

justice, brings us quickly to the fundamental inquiry: 
How is our common law system working as a social instru- 
ment? We can state the answer to that question at once, 
and at the same time, state the thesis of this discussion. 
Our Anglo-American common law system, with its primary 
principle of evolution through decisions, and its secondary 
principle of cure and mutation through statute, is inher- 
ently capable of co-ordinating itself with the people’s life 
vigorously and efficiently. But it has failed us at vital 
points as a social instrument, under present conditions; and 
under the political and economic developments which lie 
ahead of us, it must fail us still more, unless it can be clari- 
fied and fused with the aspirations of the people. The bar 
of to-day is incapable of bringing this about. Legal educa- 
tion has not, up to now, taken cognizance of the failures 
of the law as a public agency; but it must now face them 
as facts. The law schools of this country are confronted 
with the great task of infusing into our legal system that 
element of responsiveness to the evolutign of thought under 
changing conditions which alone can make it fulfil its 
proper function as a tool of justice. But this thesis carries 
no implication of despair; because legal education, under a 
few pre-eminent leaders, is beginning to see its problem. 
In mastering it, however, it will need large support in the 
first instance from the universities, and finally, from a public 
which shall be made to understand the vastness of the issue 
at stake. 

Let us mark clearly now the scope of this discussion by 
definition and delimitation. First, we are standing four- 





1This article which appeared originally in the American Law Review for 
Jan.Feb. is reprinted by permission, in the belief that its discussion of 
defects in our legal system and of the remedy is of general interest. 
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square upon the proposition that law is a part of sociology— 
a branch of the science of human society. As a branch of 
that master science, it must harmonize with all facts, 
material and psychical, within which man finds himself. 
Second, we shall consider here primarily the teaching of 
law for practice of the profession of law. This should be 
remembered, because specialized legal education of high 
character is now being given by some of the universities in 
their departments of Political Science. For instance, at 
Columbia in this department, Constitutional Law, Ad- 
ministrative Law, International Law, Roman Law, and 
Comparative Jurisprudence are taught,—the first three 
largely with the aid of case books. And this university 
announces that one of the definite objects of this depart- 
ment is specific training for public service. Here is a 
beginning in special legal training for public service which 
is already vauable, and which, with an extension of the 
principles of civil service reform, can prove progressively 
more so. It should be mentioned, though, in passing, that 
the administrative body is largely supplanting the courts 
in several areas of jurisprudence, and that separate law- 
teaching for these branches of legal public service elsewhere 
than in the law schools, suggests a widening of the gap 
between the administrative and the common law systems 
of adjustment, and a stimulus by the form we are giving 
our educational machinery to the evolution of a dual system 
akin to that in France and in Germany. Perhaps such a 
development is coming, but it would seem that if our 
common law system can be brought to serve efficiently the 
cause of progress, such a splitting of governmental functions 
may not prove necessary; that by a better co-ordination 
between the function of expert dealing with fact on the one 
hand, and the function of expert determination of law on 
the other hand, it may be possible to preserve the essential 
unity of our legal system; and that any settled policy of 
educational segregation with reference to the two systems at 
this time may be premature and unfortunate. Further- 
more, it would seem certain that to the extent that civil 
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service reform reaches higher administrative officers, public 
attorneys and the bench, specific work of preparation for 
these positions should be carried on in law schools if they 
can be brought to adapt themselves to such particular 
needs. But this is parenthetical, especially because any 
realization of the potentialities of the law school, as such a 
training ground for public service, must come after legal 
education has solved the problems which we are about to 
consider. The training for the legal profession under 
present conditions is the subject of our discussion. 

In these limits we shall deal only with the university 
law schools for this reason: In the forty-nine states the 
tests for admission to the bar vary, from the stiff require- 
ments of New York, calling for four years of preparation, 
to the certificate of good moral character, which in Indiana 
still admits an applicant who has never opened a law book. 
Although many a poorly trained lawyer of native ability 
rises to a most honorable pre-eminence, it must be con- 
ceded that in states having slack standards of admission, 
the public is exposed to an annual invasion of young pirates 
who inevitably form some proportion of men so admitted, 
and who are totally blind, ethically and intellectually to the 
deep significance of the profession in which they are to win 
their bread and butter. Largely because of the low stand- 
ards of admission, only about 8,000 out of approximately 
30,000 students studying law in the United States to-day are 
in the university law schools. It is safe to predict that 
when, through changed methods of teaching, the university- 
trained lawyer has begun to justify himself socially, and 
when the American people have recognized in bad legal 
training an unreckonable burden in social cost, and a real 
source of public danger, high standards for admission to 
the bar will be established. At present the low-grade 
lawyer in our state legislatures is the principal enemy of 
higher standards, but the public will sweep him aside 
when it understands the issue. 

When we consider that there is only one lawyer to every 
800 inhabitants in the United States, we may wonder some- 
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what at the power which he has exerted. But his oppor- 
tunities have been quite unique. He has come to exercise 
this power in the thousands of personal contacts incident 
to the practice of his profession, and in the publicity which 
he has enjoyed as the traditional community spokesman; 
again as a judge; finally as legislator and as executive, his 
ideas have for generations determined the form of the 
imperative, or statute law, and the spirit of its enforcement. 
Certainly then by socializing the lawyer we shall greatly 
re-enforce and develop efficiency in the making and ad- 
ministration of our law. 

But the influence of the bench and bar has steadily de- 
clined in America. Outside of certain relatively prosperous 
groups in the community, the lawyer is generally suspected 
and disliked; and he knows it. Let it be known that the 
lawyer favors a legislative measure, and the farmer, labor 
representative, and small merchant conspire to kill it. The 
free press and the people are often found opposing lawyers, 
on principle, for public office. What is more serious, the 
lawyer’s personal honesty in his profession is under wide- 
spread suspicion. According to Bryce,? this feeling against 
the lawyer was already strong a quarter of a century ago; 
it is undoubtedly more acute to-day. 

But the decline of lawyers in public esteem has its cause 
far deeper than in any moral shortcoming of the lawyer. 
It lies in the history of the common law, in the unescapable 
psychology of defective principles which have been allowed 
to survive, to gain headway in the system, and to overgrow 
it in many places. The changed position of the lawyer is 
but the symptom of social diseases in our law. 

Let us briefly identify the most marked of those dis- 
orders with a view to diagnosis and to social prognosis. 

First we come to the juridical misfits due to the fact that 
most of the principles of contracts and torts were evolved 
in a crude industrial stage, and developed under a purely 
individualistic idea of law. The concentration of industrial 





2 The American Commonwealth, 2nd Ed., Vol. 11, pp. 497-510. 
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processes, and the new conception of persons as members 
of industrial and economic groups, have brought many of 
these old common law principles into sharp antagonism with 
newly entrenched norms of morality. But the courts have 
persisted in applying their individualistic principles of a 
bygone era. For instance, the fellow servant and con- 
tributory negligence doctrines evolved in the small hand- 
labor shop of medieval England were applied with abstract 
pedantry to the great establishments of to-day where 
hundreds work together in jungles of whirring and pound- 
ing machinery. This is typical of many failures of our 
legal system in matters of social justice affecting the worker 
and the consumer. It will take time for us, through the 
course of labor legislation upon which we have now entered, 
to undo the multitudinous injustice and cruelty wrought 
by two generations of judges who have not had public 
vision enough to see that the old rules were inapplicable 
to modern conditions. Legislation only can cure such 
deep-rooted growths, and it has encountered, and will still 
encounter, the obstructive intellectual hostility of many 
courts. 

Our criminal law does not take cognizance of important 
classes of acts which should be punishable. In its old 
areas it has been at many points for upwards of a century 
at distinct cross purposes with social justice and public 
policy even as popularly conceived. Modern criminology 
and penology have proved to us that many of the old cri- 
teria of responsibility for public offenses, and of the modes 
of punishment, must undergo complete reconstruction. 
But, generally, judges and lawyers have been helpless 
before this mounting problem, because they have had no 
grip upon its scientific bearings; they have often uncon- 
sciously sought to escape from it, shielding the accused by 
creating exaggerated technicalities of criminal procedure, 
which have in turn demoralized the entire administration 
of criminal justice. 

A further disorder of our law, although not involved in 
the social conflicts of the present time, is so pervasive, and 
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of such a character as to raise distinctly the issue of social 
justice. The major part of our private law is still largely 
removed from the social disturbance due to economic 
changes, and to scientific realizations. Many fields of 
torts and contracts, of real and personal property, of taxa- 
tion, of wills, corporations, banking, equitable rights, surety- 
ship, agency, insurance, partnership and other topics, are 
as yet untouched by social dynamics. There are in these 
fields, it is true, rudimentary and illogical principles com- 
mercially inexpedient, or ethically retrogressive, which 
rise up to plague sound public policy and valid juristic 
development; yet on the whole, these fields present to 
modern formulation a great methodic body of principles 
rich in intellectual distinctions, and vigorous in reasoning. 
But even here keen pedantry of lawyers absorbed in the 
game of litigation, possessed by what has been called ‘‘a 
sporting theory of justice,”* have entangled justice in the 
thickets of procedural technicality. These technicalities 
waste unreckonable time of parties and witnesses, produce 
ruinous delays, and enormously increase the cost of litiga- 
tion. They frequently result, after months or years, in 
a case failing to be heard at all upon its merits. They have 
helped to produce a prevalent belief that the poor man has 
no chance to get justice in the courts. 

The jury was fastened upon us as a bulwark of individual 
liberty by our Federal Constitution. Since then, England, 
which gave it to us, has herself largely abolished it in its 
Judicature Acts. A treatise could be written about its 
unfortunate effect in America, both upon court procedure 
and upon the law of evidence. 

The law of evidence, although an admirably refined body 
of logical tests for different kinds of evidence for its pro- 
batory value, often seriously obstructs justice. Applied 
under the jury system now in use in most of our state 
courts, the law of evidence would seem to be based upon 
the theory that the law is to be administered by a jury 





3 See “Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with the Administration of Justice,’ 
by Roscoe Pound, American Bar Assn., Proceedings 1906, Vol. XXIX, p. 395. 
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with an abstract knowledge of life, and no knowledge of 
law, and by a judge with an abstract knowledge of law, and 
no knowledge of life. Juries, on account of their assumed 
incapacity for appraising testimony, are often called upon 
to decide cases without having been acquainted with 
essential facts; and courts, because of their assumed in- 
ability to guide juries safely in their conclusions on the 
facts, are frequently compelled to deliver instructions so 
abstract and so complicated that juries disregard them as 
being practically unintelligible. This impossible result 
could have grown up only under a scholastic, individualistic 
conception of law surviving into modern industrialism. 
Justice to be justice must deal wisely with all the facts. 
Professor James Bradley Thayer,‘ nearly twenty years ago, 
advocated a statutory simplification of the law of evidence, 
and more recently, Dean Wigmore’ has reluctantly sug- 
gested its codification as a possible refuge from its evils. 
But events have far outfooted any reform in the law of evi- 
dence. The class issues of industrial concentration press- 
ingly demanded the specialist before whom all facts could be 
brought, and by whom they could be wisely evaluated. 
A result has been the creation of the railroad and public 
utility commissions, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
industrial and workmen’s compensation boards, and other 
administrative bodies; and the statutes creating these 
administrative bodies are undertaking to provide that con- 
clusions of fact of the specialists serving upon them are 
binding on law courts which come to review their decisions. 
Dean Pound has pointed out a tendency of the administra- 
tive bodies themselves to adopt a technical court proced- 
ure, and to apply the ordinary rules of law.’ But 
whether he be called in the end an administrative official, 
a court-commissioner, or a judge, it would seem certain 





‘“The Present and the Future of the Law of Evidence.”” 12 Harvard Law 
Review 70 (1898). 

5 Section 8 of Introduction to Treatise on the System of Evidence in Trials at 
Common Law, (1904). 

*“ Justice according to Law” pamphlet, p. 42; reprinted from Columbia 
Law Review, Dec., Jan., and Feb., 1913-14. 
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that the judicial officer who is an expert on special depart- 
ments of fact has come to stay, and that he will occupy a 
growing field of judicial activity with a final status event- 
ually for his conclusions of fact. 

Summing up, then, the chief defects in our legal system, 
-—first, its inability to adapt itself to changing standards of 
public policy; second, its procedural vices, and third, its 
obstructive law of evidence,—we find that they seem to be 
an inevitable result of the aloof scholasticism of the lawyers 
which disables them from visualizing concretely the working 
of the principles which they create. 

But the argument is made that the defective principles 
of the system became fixed in rudimentary form in its early 
stages, and that, owing to our rule of stare decisis (‘‘to 
stand by the decisions’’), they had to persist, pernicious 
though they might be; that consequently, the chief failures 
in our legal system are a necessary result of the principle 
of stare decisis and not of the impenetrability of lawyers 
and judges to changing public standards. This argument 
is heard so often from critics that it becomes perhaps the 
crucial point in any preliminary fight for the effectualiza- 
tion of our law. There prevails an impression among 
laymen which is to be found largely even among lawyers, 
that the principle of stare decisis necessarily presents the 
great social stumbling-block of our Anglo-American law. 
But this impression is erroneous. There is, strictly speak- 
ing, no such principle in the common law as stare decisis. 
Like many a catch-phrase, it is harmfully deceptive, be- 
cause it suggests only part of the rule. For the correctness 
of this statement, we have perhaps time to quote from 
expressions uttered a number of years ago by two eminent 
authorities who may each be regarded as distinctly ortho- 
dox. The late Professor John Chipman Gray, after making 
an historical survey of the status of the precedent, drew the 
following conclusion :’ 





7 “ Judicial Precedents. A short study in Comparative Jurisprudence,” 9 
Harvard Law Review 27, (1895). 
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“ . , the rule of the common law is that aside from their intrinsic 
merits as the expression of the opinion of able and learned persons, the 
actual decisions of a court are of great weight with that court and all 
co-ordinate courts, and are absolutely binding on all inferior courts. It 
seems impossible to give the force of judicial precedents in the common law 
more exactly; they have great weight, but not irresistible weight. Their 
decisions can be (and I mean can be, according to the theory of the com- 
mon law) overruled or not followed. Any attempt at more precise deter- 
mination would result simply in a theory by the particular writer as to 
what would be desirable rules, and not of what are in fact the principles 
which govern.” 


Judge T. M. Cooley, in discussing the force of precedent, 
said :§ 

“Tt will of course sometinies happen that a court will find a former deci- 
sion so unfounded in law, so unreasonable in its deductions, or so mischiev- 
ous in its consequences as to feel compelled to disregard it. Before doing 
so, however, it will be well to consider whether the point involved is such 
as to have become a rule of property, so that titles have been acquired in 
reliance upon it, and vested rights will be disturbed by any change; for 
in such a case it may be better that the correction of the error be left to 
the legislature which can control its action so as to make it prospective 
only, and thus prevent unjust consequences.” 


We may, therefore, say that the principle of stare decisis, 
if properly stated, would be: ‘‘Stand by the decisions unless 
they are, or become, manifestly inexpedient.”’ 

The institution of the precedent is uniquely fixed in the 
Anglo-American system of law; no other legal system gives 
it so high a place. It came into use by chance in the cen- 
tury following Magna Charta as a weapon for the King’s 
courts in his struggle against the barons and the Church; 
but with its qualification it has lent to the common law its 
two towering qualities—first, its vigor derived from the 
continuous refreshment of its basic principles, and second, 
its flexibility, resulting not only from its power to evolve 
new principles based on distinctions, but also from its 
power to overrule pernicious precedent. Far too little 





8 Constitutional Limitations, 7th Ed., p. 86. 

® James Bryce Address, “‘ The influence of National Character and Historical 
Environment on the Development of the Common Law,” American Bar Assn., 
1907, Vol. XXXTI, p. 444. 
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attention is given by the bar to the great masses of juridical 
wreckage strewn along the pathways of the common law. 
There is a sort of pathology of the overruled decision which 
should be made part of the mental equipment of every 
lawyer who is sent out from the schools to practice and to 
judge. Professor Williston’s recent suggestion in a pro- 
foundly sane address,’® that the practicing lawyer is apt 
to be a defective teacher because ‘‘the doctrine of stare 
decisis binds him too firmly,” is a confirmation of this 
statement. In earlier times, although the precedent was 
perhaps theoretically stronger than to-day, reported cases 
were few, so that there were many arguments of counsel 
and opinions of courts in which the ship of reason and of 
principle still sailed under full canvas gloriously through 
her troublesome sea of fact. To-day, when thousands of 
adjudged cases are issuing each year in the reports, she 
sails timorously with shortened canvas, convoyed succes- 
sively by precedent on precedent, and is finally even made 
fast to her moorings by a precedent. Lord Bryce said in 
this country in 1907:!' ‘‘the maxim ‘an ounce of precedent 
is worth a pound of principle’ still expresses the attitude of 
the profession in England, and very possibly here also.”’ 
As usual, this wise and courteous observer was right. 
Statute, as part of our common law system, will always 
be a vastly important complement of law built up on de- 
cisions, or what has been called judge-made law. Under a 
rationalization of stare decisis and a socialization of legal 
thinking, our judge-made law will be better able to enforce 
the moral judgments of the time; and this flexibility of the 
law will in turn, by sharpening the ethical sense with which 
business is conducted, tend to obviate both the danger of 
illegitimate judicial legislation, and the necessity for legiti- 
mate statutory law. But, as Dicey points out, judge- 
made law has the inherent limitation that it cannot openly 





10 “The Necessity of Idealism in Teaching Law,’’ American Bar Assn., 1908, 
Vol. XXXII, p. 780. : 
u Address mentioned above; American Bar Assn., 1907, Vol. XXXI, p. 444. 
22 A. V. Dicey; Law and Opinion in England, Appendix, Note IV, p. 486. 
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create a new legal principle, but must always deduce a new 
principle from one already established. Furthermore, 
judge-made law may, through a long course of precedents 
in some field of rights, wall itself in by a structure of prin- 
ciples from which there is no escape except through statute. 
Again, statute only can carry with quickness and consist- 
ency a newly admitted moral idea into a diversely applied 
principle of law. Therefore, legislation will always be 
needed at some points to make our private law function 
properly. It is certain, however, that much legislation 
of the past would never have become necessary if courts 
had been alive to sound public policy. 

We can surely conclude that the principle of stare decisis 
did not necessitate the development of the present evils in 
our legal system. The very aloofness of legal tradition 
and training from the facts of life constantly allows the 
stare decisis idea to have larger sway than even the common 
law system theoretically allows to it. In other words— 
stare decisis, is, on the whole, rational enough in theory; it 
needs to be rationalized in practice. And even when the 
limitation of the power of precedent is understood, judge 
and lawyer are often incapable of visualizing actual con- 
ditions, and of sensing those pressures which would tell 
them when a principle of law procedure or evidence is, to 
use Judge Cooley’s words, ‘‘so mischievous in its conse- 
quences” as to compel its repudiation. 

Are we not, then, in a position to re-state the conclusion 
at which we arrived before being confronted with the effect 
of stare decisis,—that the evils of our legal system are not 
to be traced to ethical perversion in lawyers and judges, 
nor to any perniciously obstructive element inherent in 
the system itself, but mainly to the social astigmatism of 
the lawyer? 

Mr. Justice Holmes suggested the vital importance to 
us of the judge with an alertness for public welfare implica- 
tions when he said: 





138 The Common Law, pp. 35, 36. 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 
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“The very considerations which judges most rarely mention, and always 
with an apology, are the secret root from which the law draws all the juices 
of life. I mean, of course, considerations of what is expedient for the 
community concerned. Every important principle which is developed 
by litigation is in fact and at bottom the result of more or less definitely 
understood views of public policy; most generally, to be sure, under our 
practice and traditions, the unconscious result of instinctive preferences 
and inarticulate convictions, but none the less, traceable to views of 
public policy in the last analysis.” 

But, as there suggested, such a fortuitous and socially 
subconscious method of development for our legal system 
based on instinct and inarticulate convictions, is exactly 
the method which we must avoid in the future as far as 
possible. It has led in the past to periods of prostration 
of law due to destructive cumulations of injustice; it has 
resulted in the evils which we have just been considering 
and which to-day are blunting many of our best aspirations. 
No applied art can longer proceed unconsciously. The 
conclusions of science ‘are moving resistlessly into every 
department of thought; they must claim in the end the 
entire art of the adjustment of human rights. 

The lawyer and judge of the future must have a thorough 
grasp of sociology, economics and legal history. They must 
have a deep sense that law is an organic body of thought 
tending constantly to perfect itself as the means to an end. 
They must stand consciously ready in any legal cause, 
subject to a true appraisal of precedent, articulately to call 
into operation ‘‘the unrecognized principle and the half- 
recognized principle.’”’ They must be the leaders, when 
judge-made law has exhausted its possibilities in any field, 
or when fixed and valid considerations of public policy 
demand new principles, in creating statute law to meet the 
new necessities. Such a mental attitude cannot conceiv- 
ably be taken on at the bar. 

This means that if our common law system is to serve 
the future safely, legal education can no longer be only 
legal education. The socialization which the lawyer needs 
must, in a man’s youthful formative time, be wrought into 
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the very fibre of his thinking. And that is the work which 
confronts the universities. 

The American university law schools have begun to see 
their task. But a first condition to constructive reform 
isa plan. The Langdell case system of law teaching under 
which the student learns principles not from text books, 
but from analysis of actual decisions, has brought us a 
generation of great teachers. These legal scholars, for the 
first time, have been reducing the immense mass of deci- 
sions under the various topics of the law to a body of formu- 
lated principles, at many points inconsistent, but on the 
whole capable of being wrought into a coherent structure. 
Systematization of the theories of the common law, and 
the production of abler lawyers,—these have been the main 
fruits of the case system up to this time. But in the best 
schools, almost up to the present time, little or no attention 
has been given either to the history of the life and thought 
in which the law germinated and grew, nor to the philo- 
sophical basis or purpose of law, nor to a comparison of 
legal systems which would have brought with it a direct 
examination of stare decisis, and of the principles of legis- 
lation. A dozen years ago under Dean Wigmore at North- 
western, there were introduced lectures and prescribed 
reading in legal history and philosophy and comparative 
jurisprudence throughout the three year course, on which 
work examinations are held; but this example seems to have 
been followed only to a very limited extent by a few schools. 
In the Northwestern school we find Legal Ethics being 
taught to-day, not as an optional course, as in most other 
schools, but as a prescribed course. These features of the 
Northwestern University Law School seem to be the high- 
water mark of adjustment, by catalogue at least, through 
specific and prescribed courses, to the changing ideas in 
legal education for the lawyer’s degree. Among the first- 
class schools one finds new and significant courses in the 
third year, but these are elective, not prescribed. Thus at 
Northwestern again, Criminal Procedure is taught in con- 
nection with Healy’s study of ‘The Individual Delinquent” ; 
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there are courses in Jurisprudence and in the Evolution of 
Law; and a course on Problems in Contemporary Legis- 
lation is given under Dean Wigmore. At Michigan there 
are courses in Jurisprudence, Procedural Reform, and 
Theory and Practice of Legislation; at Columbia, English 
and European Legal History, Roman Law and Modern 
Civil Law.’ But the pressure of work in the strictly pro- 
fessional courses allows to the undergraduate only a limited 
use of these elective opportunities. Several of the first- 
class law schools, within the past few years, have estab- 
lished a fourth year postgraduate course which offers 
studies of this character for a higher degree. 

In a series of addresses and of articles written for legal 
journals during the past decade, Dean Pound of Harvard 
has, as a leader, expounded the sociological conception of 
law evolved by European thinkers, and has argued power- 
fully for its application to our legal development. His 
ideas have stirred legal education into a ferment of self- 
analysis, and have profoundly interested the best opinion 
at the bar. In general, thus far, he has confined his con- 
structive pedagogical suggestions for teaching law school 
undergraduates to emphasizing the need for a new attitude 
of the law teacher in examining cases in the classroom. 
Although the Harvard Law School offers to postgraduates 
thoroughgoing cultural work of the character just men- 
tioned, it does not prescribe any of such work in its curri- 
culum for the LL.B. degree, and affords to the undergrad- 
uate small opportunity for including it by election without 
prejudicing his professional preparation. 

Unquestionably, the problems of adjustment in legal 
education to the sociological conception of law are ex- 
tremely difficult to solve. In the first place, the law schools 
are compelled to turn out lawyers who can practice law 
successfully ; and the essentially professional courses alone, 
as at present conducted, require a high pressure of work 
for the entire three years. To add an additional year to 
the course has its distinct disadvantages, the main one, 
perhaps, being that every year of student life, after the 
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age of twenty-five, tends seriously to impair a man’s capac- 
ity for personal adjustment, which is an immensely im- 
portant element in most successful legal careers. Even 
in Germany, where legal education runs a course of eight 
years, the average age for admission to the bar seems to 
be about twenty-five years. But the Legal Education 
Section of the American Bar Association in August, 1916, 
went on record in favor of a four year preparation for the 
bar, the last year of which must be passed either in a legal 
clerkship, or in postgraduate work in an approved law 
school. Strong opposition to this four year plan may be 
expected to develop, especially from those who believe 
that the number of cases covered in class could be greatly 
curtailed in some of the professional courses without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the case system; and that time 
saved by such curtailment would afford opportunity not 
only for the wider public-policy consideration of legal 
principles incident to the discussion of cases, but also for 
the new courses in legal history, comparative jurisprudence 
and legislation. 

There is surely much force, too, in the contention that. 
the desired mental attitude for the lawyer of the future 
cannot be successfully laid on in a supplementary fourth 
year, as a veneer; that it must be made part of the inner 
grain of the student’s legal thinking; and that this process 
must mainly be incidental to the consideration of cases in 
the strictly professional courses. The intellectual horizon 
and the personality of a really significant teacher in such 
handling of the professional courses certainly must impress 
deeply the minds of many of the students. But it must be 
doubted that the average law student without a founda- 
tion of training in social sciences is capable of doing his 
own thinking in such classroom discussion. Co-ordinating 
with this view, is the strong emphasis laid to-day by some 
of the universities upon their “pre-legal”’ courses not in 
legal subjects, but in history, economics, sociology and 





4 Karl von Lewinski, ‘‘The Education of the German Lawyer,” Address, 
1908, American Bar Assn., Vol. XXXII, p. 814. 
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philosophy. This would seem to foreshadow a system of 
legal education in which the university student in his 
junior, or even in his sophomore year, must make his 
definite vocational choice of law, and complete the pre- 
legal courses as a condition to his admission to the law 
school. Let it be said here that methods in the colleges 
of teaching history and economics in turn need the sociolog- 
ical touch, in order that the pre-legal work there shall 
realize its full purpose. History needs to be made more of 
a subjective study in social evolution, and economic theory 
needs to be pursued more from the standpoint of its suc- 
cessive philosophical backgrounds. There can be no doubt 
that pre-legal training in the colleges can largely enhance 
the value of the new teaching to be done in the law schools, 
whether where cases are to be tested in the light of public 
policy, or where a synoptical and critical review is being 
given of the development of law in the light of public policy, 
or where comparative law and the principles of legislation 
are being studied. It is to be hoped that by the compulsory 
pre-legal work in the colleges, which would greatly accel- 
erate the student’s processes of absorption in the law school, 
and by a reduction in the number of cases examined and 
discussed in class, the necessity for the fourth year in the 
law school course can be averted. If it must come, it had 
better be carved out from the college course than be taken 
from the lawyer’s years of practice. But all other con- 
siderations must adjust themselves finally to the irresistible 
demand for the new legal education. 

While thinking of to-day’s problems, we have been dis- 
cussing what our law needs. Ahead of us are problems still 
more crucial and complex; their legal solutions may per- 
haps be neither individualistic nor collectivistic, but they 
must be applications of a public policy scientifically con- 
ceived. The questions of centralization and co-operation 
alone, together with the further advances in science, will 
overturn many established standards of thought, and will 
call for our every power of vision and adjustment. Our 
legal house must bein order. The public and the university 
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administrators should urge the leaders in legal education 
to work out their new system with as little delay as may be 
consistent with soundness, and should then stand ready 
to support it. Heretofore the law schools have been mainly 
the recorders and systematizers of the law. Let them not 
fear to enter a larger field. Let them define and promul- 
gate principles for the status of the legal precedent, and 
for the policy and technique of legislation. Let them, as 
a combined group of constructive thinkers, formulate and 
propound to the bar and to the legislatures statutory 
reforms of procedure and of evidence. Let them by the 
sociological, scientific method become, through their grad- 
uates at the bar and on the bench, the creators of a common 
law system capable of developing in closer responsiveness 
to shifting conditions and changing standards. Here they 
have a far greater task and opportunity than had the 
great codifiers or clarifiers of legal principle, the Babylonian 
lawyers of Khammurabi, or the advocates and teachers of 
Justinian; for they are called upon now, not to crystallize 
or to formulate law, but to instill into it the active germ of 
a conscious, creative evolution. It is a great ideal, and 
it may not be wholly attainable; but in the light of it, the 
American law school, without prejudicing its immediate 
function as a professional school, can become a mighty 
agent of progress. 
Louis B. WEHLE. 
LovIsvVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
November, 1916. 
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ART AND RELIGION. 
JAMES H. LEUBA. 


ESTHETIC enjoyment and the art impulse have been 
associated with religion at almost every stage of its 
development. Crude artistic efforts appeared in connec- 
tion with early religions in magico-religious dances, dra- 
matic ceremonies and the making of fetishes. Greek relig- 
ion and plastic art grew simultaneously, and in the hymns 
sung at the feast of Dionysos, Greek comedy and tragedy 
found their origin. Under the stimulus of religious inspira- 
tion, painting and architecture reached in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries a beauty and an impressiveness hardly 
again attained. 

In the discussion of the connection of art with religion 
one may rule out at once the supposition that one is neces- 
sary tothe other. Sufficient proof for this is to be found in 
those types of religion which repudiate esthetic attractions. 
What, for instance, has art to do with the worship of the 
Friends? They value simplicity, dignity, solemnity; but 
they tolerate no architecture, no statuary, no pictures, no 
music. 

Although the art impulse does not aim at the production 
of things of common utility, it is at first unavoidably 
connected with necessary or at least useful objects. As a 
matter of fact, it is only among civilized peoples that purely 
artistic creations exist: to create a beautiful object merely 
out of the desire to express oneself beautifully is a mark of 
a high degree of culture. In primitive life, art is in every 
instance an accessory, an adjunct of the useful. The art 
impulse was enticed into expression by the presence of 
objects produced under the compelling pressure of urgent 
needs. The arrow which gives death in order to preserve 
life offers its surface to the active hand in a moment of idle- 
ness, and decoration is born; the magic dance which assures 
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the success of the warriors reveals the delight of rhythmic 
movements, and artistic dancing comes into existence. 


Religious ceremonies are among the useful activities 
which offer an opportunity to the art impulse. One may 
therefore expect art to accompany religion just as it accom- 
panies arrow and pottery making. But let it be observed 
that clothing religion in beauty was not in early times in- 
tended as a lure by those interested in its success. Later, 
however, when men were more self-cofscious and more 
sophisticated, the association of art with religion may very 
well, here and there, have become a policy. A more or less 
clear consciousness of the value of art to religion has, no 
doubt, been operative in producing the magnificent pag- 
eantry of the Roman Church. So much one may fairly 
admit without agreeing with von Hartmann when he main- 
tains that ‘‘the admission of art into religious services has 
never been anything else but a secular bait to entice the 
great mass of persons, in whom the religious sentiment has 
not been strong enough by itself, to support and prolong 
much devotion and contemplation without the aid of such 
external means of excitement.’’ How inadequate and un- 
just this opinion is, becomes evident as soon as a psycho- 
logical examination of the relation of art to religion is 
undertaken. 

The natural tendency to beautify religious objects and 
rites or, more generally, to give esthetic value to whatever 
is brought into existence because of its utility, is closely 
related to the propensity of rendering enjoyable any pur- 
suit in which one may have to engage. Does not the man 
from the country who comes to town on business usually 
contrive to make the trip a pleasure one? Everywhere 
religious ceremonies have served as a nucleus about which 
were gathered attractions of the most varied kind, above all, 
those dependent upon a concourse of people. Jane Harri- 
son tells us, for instance, in Prolegomena to a Study of Greek 
Religion that the religious ceremony called Anthesteria, 
celebrated in honor of Dionysos, lasted three days. On 
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the first day they broached the new wine and made an 
offering to the god. ‘‘The casks once opened, the revel set 
in and lasted through the next day and on to a third.” 
On the second day took place the august ceremony of the 
wedding of the wife of the King Archon to the god Dionysos. 
On the third day there was a dramatic contest. ‘It was in 
intent a three days’ fair. A ‘Pardon’ in Brittany of to-day 
affords perhaps the nearest modern analogy.” 

The desire for enjoyment favors the more attractive relig- 
ions at the expefise of the less attractive. If one is to 
labor for the salvation of one’s soul, why not give the 
preference to an effective religion which is at the same time 
beautiful? Frederic Bastiat, a distinguished convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith, exclaims, ‘‘ For the rest, this religion 
is so beautiful, that it seems to me possible to love it so as to 
attain happiness in this very world.” To one as sensitive 
as Bastiat to esthetic impressions, attending church may 
be worth while even though nothing should be further from 
one’s mind than religion. 

Among the answers I received to a Questionnaire regard- 
ing religious life, several express a preference for the Episco- 
pal rather than for the Presbyterian church “‘ because of the 
sesthetic pleasure derived from the service.”” Fine music, 
imposing architecture, beautiful pictures, are frequently 
mentioned in these documents as reasons for church attend- 
ance. One writes, for instance, ‘‘I prefer a religious service 
of much formalism. I have no religious feelings in public 
except as I am surrounded by the noble in architecture, in 
coloured glass, in the pageantry of thechurch. I have knelt 
at some shrine in walking through the country abroad with 
religious feeling, and I have done likewise at some altar in a 
cathedral. I prefer the Romish worship to any other on 
this account; but I refrain from having anything to do with 
it because I think it dangerous to liberty.”’ Perhaps the 
“religious feelings” above mentioned represent merely an 
esthetic emotion. Those persons are not rare, who, keenly 
sensitive to beauty and indifferent to religion in the proper 
sense of the term, imagine that the delight they find in 
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beautiful religious ceremonies is a religious experience. 
They are like the color-blind who use names of colors they 
do not perceive. This may be true of the person whose 
only ‘‘religious” experiences come to him through music: 
‘Sacred music affects me powerfully. It is physical pain 
and sweetest rapture—causing extreme exhilaration and 
depression. ’”’ 

The esthetic charm of the Anglican service is admirably 
conveyed in the following passage from Coats’ Types of 
English Piety: ‘‘A characteristic feature of sacerdotal 
worship is its whole-hearted delight in symbolism and love 
of art.” ‘‘When a Church of England service is well 
rendered, dull indeed must be the soul that would fail to 
worship. The stateliest architecture, the sweetest and 
most solemn music, the chastest language, the goodliest 
vestments, the most seemly postures, and the most sugges- 
tive ceremonies are all brought into requisition to assist the 
sluggish soul in its flight toward God. Surely, if a man’s 
spirit could take wing above the earth, it would be under 
these conditions. The eye is wooed heavenwards by soar- 
ing columns or by storied glass. The ear is won by melo- 
dies that either melt to penitence or stir to praise. The 
statues on the walls or the brasses beneath the feet speak of 
the sainted dead, and beckon to those good things whereto 
they have attained. Even the reverberating echoes and 
the restful shade invite the tranquil thoughts and solemn 
vows. . . . It is not surprising that a worshipper 
accustomed to this kind of devotion, with its rich and 
multifarious sensuous appeal, should regard with infinite 
pity and even scorn the bare and jejune worship of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. How naked and graceless and irrev- 
erent it must appear.” 


Emotions and especially those produced by great and 
magnificent scenery favor the naive, animistic interpreta- 
tion of nature. There are persons who at the sight of 
Niagara Falls have to restrain themselves from kneeling 
down. These get their most vivid religious experience 
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from ‘‘the panorama of nature’s great and impressive pow- 
ers, lofty peaks, fertile valleys, parched deserts, mighty 
streams, deep canyons, active volcanoes, and not least, the 
swaying, struggling conglomeration called humanity. ”’ 

The religious influence of such objects is in great part due 
to the disorganizing effect of emotions upon the mind. 
The first and immediate result of an emotional seizure is to 
interrupt the reigning train of thought, to displace the re- 
flective attitude and the recently acquired knowledge which 
make possible the mechanical interpretation of nature. 
The mind relaspes to the animistic, the pre-critical stand- 
point. The noises of the forest may become the voice of 
God when awe and reverence have taken possession of the 
soul. The very fluttering of the leaves which in a sober, 
critical mood would suggest merely the action of a breeze, 
may seem charged with a divine intimation. This after all 
is no more surprising than the sudden appearance of the 
burglar in the mind of one hearing in the dead of night 
unaccustomed noises. Religious biographies abound in 
illustrations of the advantage religion gains from emo- 
tional disturbance. Here is one example taken from A 
Modern Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘In times of deep fear or 
trouble I forgot all about philosophy, ignored all evolu- 
tionary theories, and cried aloud to the God of my child- 
hood. On one occasion I remember being sore pressed 
by a great trouble which threatened to crush out all the 
joy of my life. All night I paced up and down my room, 
dreading the news the morning light would bring. 

“‘T had prayed and no help had come. In my room was 
a picture of Raphael’s Madonna, and as I stood before it, 
in my despair, there came the thought of the millions who 
sought Mary’s aid. Kneeling I implored her, if she really 
existed and had power, to use it on my behalf. Morning 
dawned, and, worn out, I fell asleep, kneeling on the 
ground.” 

In so far as the domain of art lies in the sphere of feeling 
and emotion, reflection is antagonistic to art. The most 
dangerous enemy of artistic creation is the critical habit of 
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thought. It is also the most dangerous enemy of those 
religions which have lagged behind the knowledge of the 
times. 


The Greeks conceived their gods as perfect in form, and 
thus they tried to represent them. As perfect plastic 
beauty was one of the gods’ chief attributes, an Athenian 
could hardly think of beauty without his thoughts ascend- 
ing to his divinities. But even when the anthropomorphic 
conception of God is rejected, plastic beauty may have for 
some a religious value. In his Entretiens sur l’ Art, Auguste 
Rodin says of the three goddesses of the Parthenon, com- 
monly called the Parce, ‘“‘We see here merely three women 
seated, but their attitude is so serene, so august that they 
seem to be part of something enormous and invisible. 
Above them hovers the great mystery: Reason, immaterial, 
eternal, to which all nature obeys and of which Gay are 
themselves the divine servants.’ 

The Christian God shorn of plastic beauty acquires that 
of moral perfection. He is the Infinite One in whom all 
discords are harmonized. The close connection that exists 
between the emotions awakened by beautiful objects and 
by this higher idea of the divine, is clearly realized by sev- 
eral of my correspondents. One writes, for instance, after 
stating that the emotion produced by beauty is not a relig- 
ious emotion, “‘In so far as beauty and harmony form any 
part of the ideal, and in so far as natural beauty affords any 
impulse toward higher living, toward the realization of the 
ideal, I believe that I should class those zsthetic thoughts 
as religious.” 

Not only are the impressions made by the beautiful and 
by the idea of God in some respects similar, but the atti- 
tudes of zsthetic enjoyment and of religious adoration are 
themselves substantially alike. ‘‘The attitude of mind 
which one must gain, if one is to appreciate esthetic works, 
is an attitude of receptivity, and almost altogether of pas- 
sive receptivity, an attitude of watching for effects from 
without, of absorbed attention to these effects. In the 
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thorough enjoyment of powerful esthetic effects, we stand 
‘entranced,’ as the saying goes.”” The expressions “‘pas- 
sive receptivity” and ‘‘absorbed attention” used by 
Marshall in describing the state of artistic appreciation, are 
the very ones by which the Mystics describe the state of 
union with God. The close resemblance between the art 
devotee when absorbed in the object of his admiration, and 
the worshipper possessed by his God, is not to be gainsaid. 
Ecstatic absorption in God and the delight of Einfthlung, 
to use the term by which the Germans characterize the 
esthetic attitude are, psychologically considered, similar 
states. No wonder then if art enjoyment and religious 
ecstasy have been confused. 


We may therefore not say, in the phrase of von Hartmann, 
that in religion art is merely ‘‘a secular bait.” On the 
contrary, art is in several ways a natural associate of relig- 
ion: it is natural for man to beautify that which he must 
do, or possess, for utility’s sake; certain religious concep- 
tions, in particular the god-idea, provide subjects for, and 
inspiration to artistic creation; the anthropomorphic gods 
are conceived of quite naturally as beautiful and so also, 
in a higher sense, the Perfect One; and, finally, the esthetic 
emotion is in some respects similar to the emotion awak- 
ened by God when he is conceived of as the All-Perfect— 
absorption in the beautiful and the blissful communion with 
God have essential elements in common. 


In some of the relations I have indicated art appears as 
the helper of religion; in others, art is the dependent part- 
ner. The stimulus it receives from religion is peculiarly 
obvious when one realizes the incentive given the art 
impulse by the anthropomorphic conception of divine 
beings. It would have been strange indeed, if the repre- 
sentation of the deities in fairest forms had not been the 
loftiest aim of great artists. 

This influence of religion upon art is, however, not of a 
kind peculiar to religion. Wherever the springs of life are 
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touched, wherever the imagination is fired, art finds its 
food. In this respect, therefore, art and religion stand in a 
relation similar to that existing between art and any other 
impressive activity. To-day, especially in the United 
States, great material resources, and the manifestations of 
vast power in machinery, industry and commerce, are fre- 
quent sources of architectural and pictorial art. 

If art remains in Christian countries an important ally of 
religion, it has almost ceased to derive support from it. 
Little would be lost to the art of the nineteenth century if 
whatever it owes to religious inspiration were to be elimi- 
nated. The loss of support is due in part, no doubt, to the 
disappearance of novelty from the religious objects amen- 
able to artistic treatment; and, to a greater degree, to a loss 
of those beliefs that were a source of artistic inspiration. 


When, despite its value to religion, art is rejected by 
religion, it is mainly because of certain antagonisms be- 
tween them. The aim of ethical religion and the purpose of 
art are, after all, far from identical. It is the fear that the 
symbol, the image, the form usurps the place of the reality, 
and still more the protest of the puritanic conscience against 
the egoistic delight with which the artist is content, that 
condemn the Protestant to worship within bare walls. 


James H. LEvuBA. 
Bryn Mawr Couugae. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Royce as A Socitat INTERPRETER. 


In a recent issue of this JourNnaL! Professor Bakewell makes 
the claim that in the ethical idealism of Professor Royce we have 
an interpretation of the spirit of American civilization. Professor 
Royce’s interests were ethical and logical rather than meta- 
physical, Professor Bakewell tells us, hence the felt need on his 
part of a reconciliation between individual independence and 
institutional authority so urgent in a democracy. He felt con- 
strained to ask how we are to preserve our personal loyalties 
and yet harmonise them with the ultimate and more comprehen- 
sive loyalties that find expression through society. Because this 
problem and Professor Royce’s proposed solution grew out of 
the immediate social situation in American democracy Professor 
Bakewell contends we are justified in viewing Professor Royce’s 
work “as an interpretation of the spirit of American civilization.” 

Stated in this comprehensive fashion it can hardly be said 
that Royce’s problem is peculiar to American conditions. It 
emerges wherever diverse groups and individuals are forced to 
live together under common institutions. They become thereby 
compelled to ‘‘comprehend one another, to respect one another, 
to organize their wills into some sort of universality, to live in 
spiritual union, to give the common life the most complete whole- 
ness that is possible.’ It is not the purpose of this paper, how- 
ever, to discuss the general question of Professor Royce’s 
interpretation of American civilization. I wish to confine myself 
to one instance offered by Professor Bakewell in support of his 
thesis, namely, Professor Royce’s interpretation of the race 
question. 

Professor Royce was able to supplement his theoretical 
interest in the race question by repeated trips to Jamaica. 
He circled the island, visited its ports, walked over its admir- 
able roads, read its official literature, studied the negro peas- 
antry at work and entered sympathetically into the life of all 
classes of the people. (Royce has set down his conclusions in 
an essay published in this JourRNAL, “Race Questions and 





1 “Royce as an Interpreter of American Ideals,’’ April, 1917, pp. 306-316. 
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Prejudices,” Vol. XVI, pp. 265 ff, subsequently embodied in his 
book Race Questions and Other American Problems, 1908. The 
quotations are from the article.) His conclusion was that what- 
ever the defects of Jamaica “‘our own present Southern race- 
problem in the forms which we know best simply does not exist” 
(p. 272). He found there extraordinarily little race friction. 
The blacks, while aspiring, are ‘“wholesomely self-conscious.” 
The whites dominate the situation but differ strikingly from the 
whites of the Southern States in that they are not constantly 
and arrogantly asserting their superiority. The Englishman 
“has a great way of being superior without very often publicly 
saying that he is superior” (p. 275). Therefore, concludes Pro- 
fessor Royce, if ever the Southern race problem is to be solved it 
must be after the ‘English way,’’ best summarised in the two 
phrases, ‘‘ English administration” and “ English reticence.” 

A careful reading of Professor Royce’s essay will show that 
two assumptions underlie all that he has to say. The first is 
that race-prejudices and antipathies are ‘human illusions,” the 
second is that conditions in Jamaica are for all practical purposes 
so closely akin to those in the Southern States that we may safely 
draw parallels between them. Let us consider this last assump- 
tion first. The sheer fact that only two per cent of the 800,000 
Jamaicans are white apparently should have warned against draw- 
ing parallels with American conditions where such a percentage 
is nowhere approximated even in the “black belt.’”” Moreover 
the peculiar position of this two per cent of whites who “ pre- 
dominate in the governing and employing classes and as mer- 
chants and planters lead and direct the industrial life of the 
island” (Oliver, White Capital and Coloured Labour,” p. 34) at 
once places them in a legally recognised status apart from the 
black which makes race friction practically impossible. It is an 
interesting fact that the least race friction in the South is to be 
found in those sections of the “black belt’’ where the blacks 
outnumber the whites often fifteen and twenty to one and where, 
the war amendments and bills of rights to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the planter maintains a paternalistic regime resembling 
in many ways that of Jamaica. 

Furthermore any comparison between Jamaican and Southern 
conditions must recognize that Jamaica has never known any- 
thing approximating democracy in the American sense. Apart 
from the Gordon riots of 1865 there has never been a time when 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 8 
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the white was not both de facto and de jure ruler of the island. 
The charming “law-abiding and contented’’ character of the 
Jamaican negro so admired by Professor Royce grows out of this 
benevolent paternalism of English rule. Professor Royce failed 
to see that for this reason the Englishman can afford to be “ reti- 
cent’’; he has no reason to assert his authority. It is guaranteed 
by the laws and institutions of the island. To reason, therefore, 
from the stable and legalised white superiority of Jamaican soci- 
ety to the unstable and illegal restrictions of the “color line’ by 
which the Southern white attempts to maintain white supremacy 
without institutional sanctions and in the face of the most radical 
form of democracy is to say the least to ignore the facts. 

Professor Royce was impressed also by the “ rich social differenti- 
ation” among the black population of Jamaica who share in the 
government service, in the professions and smaller trades besides 
filling the ranks of the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
“The social organization of Jamaica,” writes a former governor, 
“is therefore like a pyramid. The whites constitute the apex, 
the coloured class compose the middle courses, and the masses of 
negroes make up the broad base’’ (Livingstone, “ Black Jamaica,” 
p. 237). Obviously such a demarcation of classes and groups 
makes for social stability and tends to eliminate race friction 
since each group, the ruling white, the negro office-holder or 
tradesman and the mass of ignorant peasant iaborers, occupies a 
status clearly determined by the institutional life of the island. 
This situation in no wise parallels that of the American negro 
who has heard for generations the doctrine of the inherent 
equality of all men, who in theory at least has been led to be- 
lieve in his right to all the privileges and emoluments of society 
on the same footing with the white. Professor Royce, of course, 
would never have consented tp the purchase of an “orderly, law- 
abiding and contented”’ spirit for the American negro by sacri- 
ficing American democracy to a well-intentioned paternalism. 
Indeed it may very well be questioned whether present condi- 
tions of race friction together with the vast unhappiness they 
bring to the American negro do not contain the promise and 
potency of a racial advancement utterly undreamed of by the 
Jamaican peasant in the contented isolation of his happy, semi- 
feudal plantation life. 

Undoubtedly the humanitarian zeal which led Professor Royce 
to overlook the fundamental differences between Jamaican and 
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Southern conditions also influenced him in his summary treat- 
ment of race as a factor in the problem. Royce has small 
regard for the Rassentheoretiker who too often ‘uses his science 
to support most of his personal prejudices” (p. 267). He 
esteems the data gathered from the natural history of the mind 
or from the physiological differences of men as too fragmentary 
and untrustworthy to admit of any final conclusion. The science 
of race-psychology has yet to be discovered (p. 282). His con- 
clusion is that there is ‘‘hardly any one thing that our actual 
knowledge of the human mind enables us to assert, with any 
scientific exactness, regarding the permanent, the hereditary, the 
unchangeable mental characteristics which distinguish even the 
most widely sundered physical varieties of mankind’’ (p. 284). 
Suppose all this be granted, does it follow that the so-called 
race-problems do not exist, or that they are but “problems 
caused by our antipathies?” Does our ignorance justify the 
assertion that race antipathies are “childish phenomena in our 
lives, phenomena on a level with the dread of snakes, or of mice, 
phenomena that we share with the cats and with the dogs, not 
noble phenomena, but caprices of our complex nature’’? (p. 286). 

Obviously we have here the voice of the idealist, of the ardent 
lover of his kind rather than of the scientist. Race antipathy 
was undoubtedly particularly obnoxious to Royce. It was the 
unpardonable social sin since it prevented the moral insight, the 
spirit of fair play, the sympathy and co-operation absolutely 
necessary to the attainment of the ideal. He saw in it the con- 
crete embodiment of the cruel and irrational egotism that closes 
men’s hearts to each other and prevents each from entering 
whole-heartedly into the life of the other and into the life of all. 
But our idealist who combatted so vigorously the cynical egotism 
of the Rassentheoretiker and the harsher prejudices of the negro- 
baiter himself fell a victim to another type of prejudice though 
far nobler and sweeter, namely, the prejudice of the enthusiastic 
humanitarian in behalf of his own ideals. By categorically 
classifying all race differences and race prejudices among the 
“human illusions” Royce became almost as much of a race dog- 
matist as Senator Vardaman or the Rassentheoretiker Gobineau, 
Ammon, LaPouge andChamberlain. All the criticisms, therefore, 
which he levelled with such force against these writers apply just 
as cogently to himself. To be sure, he has become a Rassen- 
theoretiker in the interest of a beautiful and unselfish humanitari- 
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anism rather than in the service of the aristocratic Aryanism of 
Gobineau or the insane German Rassedunkel of Chamberlain but 
his is a Rassentheoretiker nevertheless. His sweeping assertions 
are hardly in harmony with the sober conclusions of science. * 

There are, of course, many sides to a personality so brilliant 
and so varied in its interests as that of Professor Royce. He 
was far more than the professional metaphysician or the acute 
dialectician; he was also seer and spiritual reformer. I have 
sometimes felt that in dealing with social questions such as the 
one under discussion Professor Royce was more of a preacher of 
righteousness than a careful student of the facts, a champion of 
our higher spiritual loyalties as he understood them rather than 
the accurate interpreter of life. The enthusiasm of the ideal 
emancipated him from the concrete; it carried within itself im- 
mediate witness to its truth and worth. ‘He has in his vision 
of the ideal, in his moral insight,’’ as Professor Bakewell remarks, 
“a sure criterion” at least for himself. But this very self-suffi- 
ciency of the ideal and its tendency to set the reformer free from 
the troublesome details of the objective reality inevitably ends 
- by placing him at the mercy of the objective situation itself. 
Hence the painstaking student emerging slowly from the thick 
of the actual experience, and impressed with the vast complexity, 
the stubborn contradictions of the facts is very apt to be out of 
sympathy with the sweeping apriorism of the humanitarian who 
strives to ‘‘see into life by seeing over it.” 


Joun M. MEcKLIN. 
University of Pittsburgh. 





2 Boas, “The Mind of Primitive Man,” p. 115; for other data see Mecklin, 
“Democracy and Race Friction,” Chs. II and III. 
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A Leacueor Nations. By H.N.Brailsford. London: Headley 
Brothers, 1917. Pp. viii, 332. Price, 5s. net. 


All the great advances in political thought have been due to a 
clear perception of immediate political issues. Rousseau may 
have imagined that he was dealing with the eternal nature of the 
state, but his thought was effective because of the particular 
issues to which he referred; and Grotius made a law for war be- 
cause he knew what war then was. Mr. Brailsford belongs to 
that school of political thinkers whose adherence to principle does 
not involve blindness to contemporary facts: and although his 
statements of facts are altogether admirable, we shall presume 
here that the attention of the readers of the INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL oF Eruics ought chiefly to be called té the principles 
of political life with which his book deals. For this purpose one 
may distinguish the end he had in view from the means he sug- 
gests. The end is the abolition of the principle of contending 
forces in the control of the relations of states. That end is, as 
Mr. Brailsford calls it, ‘a venerable hope” and it must be more 
clearly defined. Wedesire sucha control of the relations of States, 
one to the other, in order that political issues may be decided by 
reference to justice and reason rather than further obscured by 
the arbitrament of arms. And this desire has received the sup- 
port, not only of thinkers but also of practical politicians who 
calculate chiefly in the terms of immediate expediency. Mr. 
Brailsford is able to show a fairly general acceptance of the first 
principle of political idealism in inter-State affairs. He is aware, 
however, of the danger of establishing any situation which may 
prevent change. War has in fact been entered into most often 
because there was no method by which to change a political 
situation which had become intolerable. Oppressed peoples are 
driven to arms when they cannot otherwise shake off their chains: 
growing nations have often excused their warlike policy by ap- 
pealing against a status quo in which they have had no place. 
Therefore our general principle must be that we should establish 
such situation as will allow the legitimate development of peoples 
to have free play. And indeed, although Mr. Brailsford does 
not use this argument, war as a method of change should be 
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abolished because, as a method, it has failed more often than it 
has succeeded. But since there is a general agreement as to the 
purpose we should have in view, Mr. Brailsford gives most atten- 
tion to the means at our disposal. His review of world-politics is 
masterly. He is naturally concerned more with European than 
with other issues; but he does not confuse the proportion of 
things, and probably his argument gains in force by continual 
and definite references to the immediate problems of the Euro- 
pean War. He analyses the problems of nationality in Europe, 
the economic problems of the “near East,’’ the method of alliance 
now used and the sea-power of England. These are the materials 
with which we have to work in our establishment of order between 
States. We must deal with men and states as they are in order 
to make them what they ought to be. And Mr. Brailsford shows 
that a calm and honest review of the situation does not reveal 
any external or inevitable sources of war. Nearly all the incite- 
ment to war can be removed by political foresight based upon a 
perception of present facts. But it is foolish to imagine that 
we can expect Germany to stop extending her trade or that we 
can call upon England to abolish her fleet. The general method, 
however, by which all of the facts can be recognised and yet 
controlled is contained in the phrase “A League of Nations.” 
Some such league must be established; and Mr. Brailsford de- 
scribes the league he believes to be best. But his purpose is not 
to maintain one particular scheme against all others; for he 
deliberately subordinates the details of organization. In the 
main his proposal is that of the American League to enforce 
Peace, although he criticises adversely the emphasis which has 
been laid upon the word “enforce.” His chief point is that now 
is the time. We cannot afford to wait until the end of the war or 
the ‘‘settlement,” and then, or in after years, establish a league. 
The League of Nations must be part of the settlement. Here 
Mr. Brailsford has to contend with the timidity of the practical 
politician and the apathy of the general public. One cannot tell 
whether he will succeed in persuading these: but it is worth 
trying and his book is certainly an excellent example of sane 
and persuasive political propaganda. It is more readable than 
a treatise and less ephemeral than a “war book.’”’ It will remain 
effective when the muddle-headed lucubrations of the world’s 
professors are forgotten and when publishers have ceased to 
believe that they must find authors in England to prove that 
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Germany is vile or in Germany to prove that England is hypo- 
critical. Mr. Brailsford has shown in this book that the best 
tradition of English political thinking has not been altogether 
forgotten in the fog of emotionalism which the war has produced. 


C. Druste Burns. 
London, England. 


War Time Lecrtres. By Edward V. Arnold, Professor of 
Latin in the University College of North Wales. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 138 pp. Price, 1s. net. 
This little volume consists of three short courses of lectures 

originally delivered to the Workers’ Educational Association. 

The first deals with Trade Unions and Friendly Societies in the 


Roman Empire, and the second is entitled—‘Germany—her ° 


strength and weakness.”’ The third arose out of discussions on 
the first two and treats of Social Organisation for the War. 
All three have already appeared in The New Age. 

Professor Arnold has attempted a difficult task with a degree 
of success which is, I think, very great. He has tried quite 
dispassionately and without prejudice to explain the attitude of 
the German mind to Weltpolitik and to. appreciate how it must 
have regarded the actual course of the war. He draws a number 
of contrasts, generally felicitous, between the German and 
English conceptions of the State, not always to the advantage 
of the latter. It is much more important to welcome the endeav- 
our to do this sort of thing than to indulge in detailed criticism. 
No one will agree with Mr. Arnold in every point: but I should 
imagine that the majority of intelligent Englishmen would have 
a large measure of sympathy with him. 

For the German, the argument is, the State is Power; it is an 
authority recognised as rightly exercising dominion over its 
citizens and safeguarding each so that he can look after his own 
business. Without it life would be nothing at all. The English 
regard the State as based on free assent: and therefore to the 
German their State seems weak and incredibly inefficient. 
Neither party is in the least likely to accept the view of the other, 
but for all practical purposes the Germans have the advantage 
of their antagonists, the English having taken a positive delight 
in accentuating those elements in their State which made it even 
weaker in practice than it should be in theory. The German 
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State, on the other hand, was bound to go to war sooner or 
later; for satisfactory though it may be as an individual organi- 
sation, it can in the end have no relation to others except on the 
basis of swallowing them up. Its career consists of wars with 
intervals of peace, and even when it conquers it cannot govern 
except within its own old natural borders. England’s view rests 
on law and the maintenance of peace, but it cannot make this 
effective. There can be no satisfactory peace except on the 
basis of a Balance of Powers. And this is impossible unless we 
have a United States of Europe. 

“Reconstruct Society for the war and when peace comes you 
will find Society already reconstructed.”” Mr. Arnold is very 
conscious of the weaknesses of his country, and happily he sees 
that they are not where the popular press generally finds them. 
The dominant positive facts are the Citizen Army and the Trade 
Unions. The basis of his reconstruction is therefore the National 
Guild, a notion he has taken over from The New Age. Salvation 
lies in entrusting to the Unions the making of provision for the 
economic needs of the country, each in its own service: and in 
maintaining the authority of the State over all. (The relevancy 
of the first course of lectures seems to be that it furnishes some 
lessons in Labour organisation on a broadly Guild basis.) 

About the whole argument I will make only two remarks. 
The first is that a United States of Europe seems impossible, and 
is not demanded by the conditions of the problem. The real 
need, from England’s point of view, is to obtain recognition for the 
accepted principles of International Law, and this is by no means 
peculiar to Europe. But it does demand that Germany should 
be weakened by the destroying of the roots of her policy. I 
should say that the essential conditions of this are (a) the aboli- 
tion of the military domination of Prussia and more especially 
(b) the taking away of the Bagdad Railway from the Central 
Powers. 

The other point is that Mr. Arnold’s conception of National 
Guilds is somewhat in need of correction. A Guild, he seems to 
think, is a combination of both employers and employed. But 
surely for Guild Socialism there would be no employers. 


M. W. Rosizeson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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NaTIonAL Derence: A Srupy in Miuitarism. By J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1917. Pp. 132. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s essay on anti-militarism covers a 
good deal of ground. His main thesis is that if there is an army 
there will be a fight, just as Merimée said that the essential point 
of a duel is that each party should have pistols and powder. 
Therefore in the interests of peace, there must be no armies, no 
preparedness, for “there is no half-way abiding-place between 
absolute peace and absolute militarism.’’ He is intransigeant 
on the point, and will have nothing to do with Jaurés’ famous 
idea of a citizen army, on the grounds that a citizen army is no 
more pacific than any other; and that the distinction between 
offence and defence in war is often obscure, and has often been 
deliberately obscured in times of national crisis. His chapter on 
“National Defence and a Citizen Army” is an interesting criti- 
cism upon the Armée Nouvelle of Jaurés, who believed that “a 
nation in arms is necessarily a nation actuated by justice and 
uprightness”’ and that in consequence it will only engage in wars 
of defence and of liberty. But a nation in arms thinks more in 
camps, and obeys the suggestions of militarism more readily than 
a nation not in arms (p. 35). Universal military training cer- 
tainly did not raise any barrier against war in France or Germany. 

Instead of the existing order of competing alliances in Europe, 
which cannot make for peace, he looks, like many recent writers, 
to a federation of nations, linked by open, democratic diplomacy. 
He differs from one group of thinkers, however, in refusing to 
admit armed force as a weapon of this new international diplo- 
macy. Democratic organisations of the various nations (labour 
in particular) are to get together (as soon as peace appears upon 
the horizon) and confer; and, free from the old traditions and 
modes of diplomacy, agree about an international action which 
will be co-operative and ‘express the really pacific national 
wills.’’ But he has already told us that the international socialist 
movement was impotent to prevent war, and that the current 
down the rapids sped too swiftly since the Agadir incident for 
any unofficial international pacifist movement to withstand it. 
Is there anything to show that democratic organisations will 
have a fuller share of power to-day or to-morrow? 

A chapter on “A Democratic Germany and Peace”’ is a sig- 
nificant warning to those who expect the Germans to translate 
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military defeat into.a pacific democracy. The Germans may 
rid themselves of their reigning house, as the French rid them- 
selves of Napoleon III in 1871, without wishing to forget the war. 


M. J. 


Tue Wack or THE Storm. By Maurice Meterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. London: Methuen 
and Company, Ltd., 1916. Pp. x, 278. Price, 5s. net. 


The title of M. Meterlinck’s book is in significant contrast with 
M. Rolland’s, who is apparently above the storm that is shaking 
the world. M. Meterlinck is in it; “I tried to lift myself above 
the fray, but the higher I rose I saw the justice of one cause and 
the infamy of the other.”’ As a good patriot, M. Meterlinck 
for the first time utters words of malediction, for in rejecting 
hatred he would have “shown himself a traitor to love.”” The 
volume contains all the essays published and all the speeches 
delivered by M. Meterlinck since the beginning of the war; but 
at the end of the book is printed a sketch in the manner of the 
Flemish primitives, first printed in 1886, which strikes the reader 
rather as a make-weight than as a sort of “vague symbolic 
prophecy of the behaviour of the Germans in Belgium.” 

Many of the papers are remarkable for the fine yet simple 
quality of his rhetoric, and when speaking of the dead and the 
part played by Belgium and Italy in the war. “In Memoriam,”’ 
“Heroism,”’ and “The dead do not die’”’ will bear re-reading for 
their compelling eloquence; and as such effective rhetoric does not 
flourish in England or America, we welcome it in M. Briand’s 
speeches, and in M. Meterlinck’s writings. In the essay called 
“The Will of Earth,” he gives us a new theory. Earth, or 
Nature, he tells us, is not infallible; it openly favours brute and 
physical force, while the will of humanity (or at least a portion of 
humanity) seeks to set up an empire of more subtle and less 
animal forces. Hitherto Earth’s will has always won; but now 
“the adverse will is encountering an unexpected and unsur- 
mountable resistance. If this resistance, as we can now no 
longer doubt, maintains itself victoriously to the end, there will 
never perhaps have been such a sudden change in the history of 
mankind; for man will have gained over the will of Earth, or 
Nature, or fatality, triumph infinitely more significant, more 
heavily fraught with consequences, and perhaps more decisive 
than all those which, in other provinces appear to have crowned 
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his efforts more brilliantly.”” The same theory is developed in 
the “Hour of Destiny,”—Fate has been preparing through the 
ages the destruction of civilization by the Germans—a horde of 
barbarians—but behold, at the critical moment civilization 
defied the decree of Fate, and “‘the unacknowledged desire of the 
planet’’—the Immanent will, in Thomas Hardy’s phrase,—is in 
process of being brought into subjection by the will of man. 


M. J. 


Poverty AND Ricues. A Study of the Industrial Régime. By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1916. Pp. 293. Price, $1.00 net. 


In this book Dr. Nearing reviews the whole modern industrial 
system from the point of view of its significance for the very poor. 
If there is any one to whom it has never occurred that the growth 
of the machine process has brought into existence a series of 
terrible problems arising from the bitter poverty of the lowest 
industrial classes—he would do well to read this book; for with 
its vivid descriptions and startling statistics of the inferior posi- 
tion of the laboring classes, well illustrated by a series of photo- 
graphs in which the living conditions of the very rich and the very 
poor are brought into striking contrast, the book is certain to 
make a strong appeal to the emotional responses of the reader. 

But it is unfortunate that this class of readers is so small—or 
rather, that the author has taken others so little into account. 
For those who know the suffering and helplessness of poverty first 
hand as well as those who know of the existence of poverty but 
relegate it to the subliminal regions of consciousness do not need 
to be told with emphatic reiteration that competitive industry 
involves poverty. They need a clear, accurate, comprehensive 
analysis of our social machinery in which the relation of the 
problems of poverty to all the other problems of the social order is 
made absolutely clear and irrefutable. Dr. Nearing’s book does 
not present such an analysis both because accuracy of perspective 
is incompatible with the frank adoption of the point of view of 
one class, and also because the author has an inveterate habit of 
reading more design into this mechanical universe than actually 
exists. ‘“‘Thinking in such terms,’”’ he says on page 11, ‘and 
applying their thought to the affairs of the state, the English- 
speaking world built up a social system on the supposition that 
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the greatest sum of human happiness and nobility can be thus 
secured.”’ Statements such as this—and the book is full of 
them—are perhaps suitable for the undergraduate class-room; 
for undergraduates in general belong to the first of the classes of 
readers described above. But there are many of us who can 
hardly view the world as a conscious construction, even of man. 


C. E. Ayres. 
University of Chicago. 


Tue Trape Union Woman. By Alice Henry. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Company, 1917. Pp. XIII+314. 
$1.75. 


The trade union movement, it was said by one who knew, 
cannot be understood apart from a thoroughly scientific and 
first hand study of the psychological, economic, ethical and social 
character and environment of the diverse groups which make it 
up. The Trade Union Woman does not attempt to make such 
a study of one organized labor group. Its purpose is merely 
to present in a popular manner an account of the trade union 
movement among women and state some of the larger problems 
affecting women wage-earners as women. But the book, aris- 
ing out of the actual experiences and struggles of the former 
editor of Life and Labor, the organ of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, contains an abundance of extremely pointed 
and intimate observations touching the ideals and hopes, the 
policies and methods, the achievements and failures of women 
trade unionists. And more especially, the treatment of the 
subject from the point of view of the functions and the particular 
conditioning environment of woman throws much light on the 
underlying character of organized women. In a word, the details, 
presented somewhat unsystematically in places, may well serve 
as the basis for a more comprehensive and scientific study of the 
woman trade union group. 

The subject is approached historically. Women encountered 
the hostility of their brothers as well as that of their employers, 
when they first organized. The trade unionists were compelled 
to accept and even organize women workers in the end, for self- 
protection. Thousands of women workers belonged to the ideal- 
istic and gallant Knights of Labor, but permanent organization 
of women did not come until the American Federation of Labor 
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was organized in 1886 and International Unions in the early 
90’s. A new period began in 1904 when the general federation, 
the Women’s Trade Union League, was organized. Its plat- 
form, organization of all workers into trade unions, equal pay 
for equal work, the eight-hour day, a living wage, and full citi- 
zenship, expresses adequately perhaps the demands of trade 
union women. “The Huge Strikes” of the garment trades in 
1909-11, as a piece of current history, receive a chapter. 

The question of the organizability of women is answered posi- 
tively and warmly. The immigrant woman can be taught her 
true interest. The domestic and even the housewife, as well as 
the office, factory and store girl, need the benefits of union stand- 
ardization and they can be organized. How? By agitation and 
education, plus the help of the larger economic and social forces. 
Men trade unionists can help, too. Youth, inexperience in union- 
ism, low wages, marriage, hostility of employers, these are ob- 
stacles but not insurmountable. The need is for trained organ- 
izers. 

The organized trade union women speak for the wage-earning 
women. They demand entrance into various skilled occupa- 
tions, adequate training and vocational education, improved 
industrial conditions, among other reasons so that they will not 
be driven into marriage, and last but not least, the franchise. 
The author is emphatic and clear about these points. But she 
is extremely idealistic, although an opportunist, and is pinning 
too much faith possibly on the strength of ideas, persons, and the 
justice of her cause. 

The war situation has changed matters. From meagre reports 
we learn that women are being trained to skilled trades, that 
they are doing certain kinds of work they never did before to 
any extent, that they are earning higher wages and belonging to 
trade unions in greater numbers than ever. When the soldiers 
return for their jobs—those that do—will the women go back to 
the unskilled, low-paid trades? Will they drop their trade union 
membership? Will they continue to be denied the franchise? 

The beginning of an answer to such questions as these, which 
may trouble us in the United States in the future as well as the 
people of Europe, will be found in this work on The Trade Union 


Woman. 
NATHAN FINE. 


University of Chicago. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Trust Laws AND Unrair Competition. By Joseph E. Davies. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1916. Pp. liv, 832. Price, 40 cents. 

Unrarr Competition. By W. H. 8. Stevens. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. xi, 265. Price, $1.50 net. Postage extra, 
wt. 1 lb. 3 oz. 

Tue Morats or Monopoty AND CoMPETITION. By Homer Blosser Reed. 
Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. 
143. 


These three books give documents, analysis, and interpretation of the 
problems of competition. The immediate occasion for the first volume 
which is by the Commissioner of Corporations, was the discussion and 
movements of various kinds which culminated in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and the Clayton Antitrust Act, both of 1914. The volume 
contains not only the legislation of the United States and of the several 
states, but the interpretation of these by the courts, common law decisions, 
foreign antitrust laws, and various other material of great value. It 
would be an excellent source book for a course on this aspect of business 
ethics, and is likewise indispensable for anyone who wishes to inform him- 
self upon the subject. 

The second volume grew out of two articles originally published in the 
Political Science Quarterly. It analyzes many types of unfair competition 
and gives the concrete and specific facts, as well as the principles involved. 
It is a valuable companion volume for the — by Davies. 

The third is primarily concerned with the ethical aspect of business, as 
affected by the change from the older methods of individual competition 
to the present conditions of combination. Three chapters deal with the 
change from private to public morals with carriers, with large industrial 
combinations, and with methods of determining prices. Much use is made 
of judicial decisions, but for the purpose of pointing out how far these 
respond and how far they fail to respond to the change in the conditions 
in which the laws are designed to function. Competitive morals grew 
out of reaction against previous peer way conditions and functioned 
satisfactorily so long as industrial conditions were genuinely competitive 
and individual traders were approximately equal in capital. The growth 
of large combinations has compelled the shift to the view that not only 
railroads but other combinations are essentially public, and must be so 
treated. This involves in general a change from charging all you can get 
to charging only what is needed for conducting an efficient business. 

J. H. T. 
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Tae Conrrot or Srrikes IN AMERICAN TrapDE Unions. By George 
Milton Janes, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical end Political 
Science, Series XXXIV, Number 3. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1916. Pp. 131. 


The author states that the purpose of this study is to describe the con- 
trol of strikes exercised by general or national unions. This, with the 
further statement that he accomplishes his purpose quite acceptably, is 
an accurate summary of the contents of the book. The facts of the more 
important aspects of this subject have been carefully collected and are 
presented in a clear and orderly fashion. The book represents the re- 
searches of a scholar, and is therefore wholly without the bias of a 


protagonist. 
C. E. A. 
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Socia, Ruis, A Srupy or THe Wit To Power. By Elsie Clews Par- 
sons. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. Pp. 185. Price, $1.00. 


Various aspects of social rule more subtle but not less coercive than 
political rule, are brought — by Dr. Parsons. The classes thus 
ull to 


specified as subject to the Wi Power are Juniors, Women, Slaves and 
Servants, Wage-Earners, Backward Peoples, Delinquents and Defectives, 
Lower pen 9 the Dead, the Gods and even Self. In view of the fact 
that the subjection of husbands forms a large part of the subject matter 
of modern humor one wonders that so keen an observer has not seen fit to 
include husbands among the victims. It seems far fetched to instance 


the present desire of a that defectives should be ted during 
the reproductive period under the ‘Will to Power.” The outlook for 
social freedom is seen in an in ing “concentration of our energy upon 


bettering nature rather than upon bettering man, or, shall we say, in 
bettering human beings through bettering the conditions they live under.” 
As in all Dr. Parsons’ books, entertaining material points to a positive 
goal. 


Truancy AND Non-ATTENDANCE IN Cuicaco ScHoors. A Study of the 
Social Aspects of the So gard Education and Child Labor Legisla- 
tion of Illinois. By Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. 465. $2.00 net. 


Although the primary subject of study is the condition in Chicago, the 
significance of this book is general. Reasons for non-attendance study of 
the habitual truant, of mental and physical defects, of the relations of 
truancy, dependency and delinquency, the problem of the immigrant 
child—these topics deal with problems found in all our large cities. Care- 
ful studies of the school law, the growth of the compulsory system and the 
defects in the present stan are also highly instructive. Documents 
of various sorts form an important series of appendices. It is likely that 
the book will result in an important improvement of the child labor law 
in Illinois. i 


Evrore Unsounp. By Lisle March Phillipps. London: Duckworth & 
Company, 1916. Pp. xii, 212. Price, 6s. net. 


The war has raised a crop of political theorists and essayists in the 
philosophy of history, and Mr. Phillipps, with his real distinction of style, 
is one of the most eloquent. — the rapid growth of theory is due 
to man’s instinct to define and to establish some kind of order and sequence 
in the midst of chaos. Mr. Phillipps sees his order in a recognition of the 
war as a significant contest between tyranny and liberty. In this he is at 
one with many thinkers, such as the author of Humanity and Inhumanity. 
He goes further, however, in claiming that the conflict of the two ideals is 
not only political but spiritual; and in the ultimate analysis he defines it 
as a conflict between philosophy (a human product) and religion; between 
the Renaissance and the ages of Faith! Opposed to the ideal of liberty 
Mr. Phillipps sets the Prussian ideal of domination. Prussia has worked 
out a tyrannic rule of life, and “to face the philosophy of freedom has 
brought forth the amps po of tyranny.” This has been said before, 
but never so eloquently and with such sure outline. 

In the last three chapters, the author turns to the English as of 
his theory, and to the future; also to the weakness of modern liberalism and. 
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conservatism. In the last and most significant chapter he deals with the 
possibility of an united Europe, and with the best of our modern thinkers 
recognises the “inevitableness of unity as the test of political intelligence.” 
And such a scheme presupposes the inclusion of Germany, since evidently 
there can be no united Europe in which Germany is not included. 

M. J. 


Our UurmmatTe AIM IN THE War. By George G. Armstrong. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 224. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


The erection of an international authority for the control of international 
relations has presented itself as the necessary outcome, to many minds, of 
the present breakdown of our older methods of diplomatic control. There 
have been already a number of books on the akion, of which the most 
remarkable is Mr. J. A. Hobson’s standard work Towards International 
Government, a book to which Mr. Armstrong owes much, and to which he 
constantly refers. Mr. Armstrong’s book is an very able and lucid popu- 
larisation of the subject. 

His reasoning is throughout dominated by the idea which as he tells us 

has been derived from Kant’s treatise on Perpetual Peace. ‘Every state,” 
Kant says, “for the sake of its own security, may—and ought to—demand 
that its neighbour should submit itself to conditions similar to those of 
civil society, where the right of every individual is guaranteed. 
For states, in their relation to one another, there can be according to reason, 
no other way of advancing from that lawless condition which unceasing 
war implies, than by giving up their savage lawless freedom, just as in- 
dividual men have done.” 

So far everyone who thinks is in agreement with Kant, and hopes, with 
the Prime Minister, for the substitution for force of a real uropean 
— established and enforced by a common will. It is inevitable, 

owever, that in spite of Mr. Armstrong’s vigorous advocacy and genuine 
argumentative powers, the difficulties in the way of a world parliament or 
even of a European federation would seem still to await solution. There is, 
for instance, the question of the exact scope of the- federation; a bloc of 
united European nations would be undoubtedly considered a danger by 
non-European countries. In the earlier portions of the book, Mr. Arm- 
strong restricts himself to Mr. Asquith’s modest ideal of an European 
federation, but in the later, he sketches following Mr. Hobson’s lead, a 
world state and a world parliament of five hundred and twenty-five repre- 
sentative units. These units are chosen on a popular basis, so that ir the 
ease of China—if China were included—some drastic modification of the 
population basis would be necessary in order to avoid a swamping of the 
vast agglomeration of humanity in Asia. China, Persia, India and E 
are not, however, included in the initial membership, and so the problem 
is deferred — 


PracticaL PaciFisM AND ITs ApvEeRSARIES. Is it Peace, Jehu? By 
Dr. Severin Nordentoft, with an introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
ey George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1917. Pp. vi, 213. Price, 4s 

. net. 

Dr. Nordentoft’s book is a compound of the preface to his book, the 
Pacifist Cause, published in 1913, some pages of its p mme, and an 
exceedingly interesting supplement embodying a pamphlet written by a 
member of one of the oppressed nationalities under German rule—prob- 
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~ a Schleswig Dane. ps pe of the rg egg (pp. 56-135) is 
ic and detailed record of the cruelty of forcible denationalisation 
pe e tenacity of a small people in resistance to it. The warning ex 
ample might, of course, have been taken from the relation of the Ressians 
to the Finns, the ars to the Roumanians, ee gee + yess 
but Dr. Nordentoft no connection through which he could secure such 
a document from these districts and offers this present document not as a 
solitary illustration of the wrong way with subject nationalities, but as an 
eloquent piece of propagandist literature, which by emphasizing the rights 
of peace of Danes in Se and Poles in East Prussia, shows the all- 
important part which these rights—the use of the mother to e, freedom 
of association, and so on,—play in the daily life of the people. To non- 
Germans the pedantic ri re ra of the Germanising campaign in these 
tricts borders on the ridiculous. A hair dresser may not call himself a 
coiffeur in Strassburg; in certain districts it was impossible for a Pole to 


get municipal and state permission to build himself a dwelling house, 
“ At the beginning of this people were at first. allowed to build 
the dwelling house, and the proprietors were forbidden to use 


them. The house stands empty and must not be entered, while the would- 
be inhabitants sleep in the barn or stable. The temptation to steal into 
the dwelling-house at night is great, but to do so involves a fine. And if 
the police suspect anything of this kind, they spread fine sand round the 
eT 05} the evening, so as to be able to find ootprints next morning.” 
The author contrasts with such methods the tact of the United States 
in » tigre: with its immigrants, and the British gift of self-government to 
bag gc Se South African republics. 
ordentoft’s programme for the Pacifist scheme is universal free 
“ame social and educational liberty for all citizens; and lastly diplomatic 
centralisation at the Hague, and the gradual withdrawal of embassies to 
that centre, so that all diplomatic discussions should be carried = — 


Tae Nationa Sprit or Japan: A ConrrisuTion To THE SprirvaL 
UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN Nations. By 8. Honaga. Bristol: J. 
Arrowsmith, Ltd; London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and 
Co., Ltd., 1916. Pp. 110. Price, 1s. net. 

The aim of this small book is to reform the attitude of any nation towards 
foreign countries, “by her contribution to the better understanding of the 
national spirit of Japan.” That the investigation of one side of the 
Japanese spirit—Shintoism and Bushido—has certainly not been neg- 

in the present century, can be seen by the number of articles and 
works by both European and Japanese scholars on these subjects. While 
the sections upon Japanese civilisation are written with full sympathy and 
knowledge—the author is a Japanese—the clearing up of European and 

American misunderstandings in relation to the German-Japanese war is 

meagre and unconvincing. Race-prejudice, dealt with in “the so- 

called Yellow Peril’ section (pp. 69-74) can hardly be exorcised or miti- 
gated by the author’s simple recipe: “If some people hate differences in 
the colour of the skin and hair of other nations, let them suppose that they 
had been born and bred in the same country; they could hardly have es- 
caped being coloured similarly.” On page 82, the quotation of “All 
things spring from strife” and ‘“‘ War is the father of all things” in German, 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 4. 9 
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ives the impression that these aphorisms were a German contribution to 
t. 


M. J. 

The author points out the futility of warfare and the need for a spiritual 
understanding between nations. He shows that principles ideals 
which can accomplish this result are to be found in many of the religions 
of the world, especially in Shinto and Christianity. As the author points 
out, these principles and ideals have not been applied between nations as 
many of them have been applied between individuals. Nations are only 
too apt to think of their own rights and to ignore the rights of other na- 
tions. Dr. Honaga shows that this terrible state of things will remain 
until the great ideas of justice, truth, and brotherhood are to be shown 
and used as the fundamental factors in the deelings of each individual 
nation with other nations. Otherwise selfishness and self-aggressiveness 
will remain the most powerful factors in the world and peace and good-will 
cannot take root in the life of nations. All are called to-day to labour 
for international righteousness and good-will. The application of the 
ethical and religious ‘eyes which exist between individuals and 
between members of the same nation are to be extended between one 
nation and another. Each nation can very well preserve its own in- 
dividuality and at the same time extend its spiritual qualities to other 
nations. The little volume is written in a fine spirit and we welcome it all 
the more as it is an all-important message from the East to the West. 

, ty Ae F 


Dmesrot’s Earty Paosopica, Works. Translated and edited by 
Margaret Jourdain. “Open Court Classics of Science and Philosophy,” 
No. 4. Chicago and London: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1916. Pp. vi, 246. Price, $1.25 or 4s, 6d. net. 

Diderot’s early philosophical works, of which this is a translation (ex- 
cluding the insignificant Sceptic’s Walk), have by no means lost their 
interest; and a translation of his later philosophical work, including his 
Thoughts on the Interpretation of Nature and certain selected articles from 
his Encyclopedie, would be an useful complement to this useful selection. 
Diderot’s range is extraordinary, as within this small volume he breaks 
ground in ethics and aesthetics, in the criticism of religion and of art. On 
the ethical side, besides a patient scientific discussion of the theory of 
vision in the Letter on the Blind, he treats of how far a modification of the 
senses would involve “a modification of the ordinary notions acquired by 
men who are normally endowed in their capacity for sensation,” and 
concludes that the morality of the blind is bound to differ from the sighted 
and that of the deaf from the blind; “and if a being should have a sense 
more than we have, how woefully imperfect would he find our morality.” 
The Letter on the Deaf and Dumb is full of interesting speculations upon 
aesthetics, which Lessing afterwards turned to account, and the Philo- 
sophic Thoughts, burnt by the Parliament of Paris in 1746, has still its 
interest as a breviary of philosophic sceptism. 


Some Historica, Reriections on War, Past AND PRESENT: bens 
portions of two annual Presidential Addresses delivered to the Briti 
Academy, June 1915 and July, 1916. By Viscount Bryce. London: 
Oxford University Press (H. Milford),1917. Pp. 28. Price, 1s. net. 
Lord Bryce’s two presidential addresses are deliberately written in a 


spirit of detachment, as if-he, like a distinguished scholar and archaeologist, 
moved “in the shady groves of the past,” rather than in the present. 
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Nothing is said which any one of the members of the Academy “to what- 
ever country he may belong, would feel pain in reading ten or twenty 
years hence.” He is content to note the phenomena of the war, to raise 
rather than attempt to answer the ethical problems it presents, for the 
problems are not new, and in their essence at least as old as the fifth cen- 
tury, B.C., when they were debated in Athens. 

e second address contains some acute criticisms upon plans for a 
federation, or league of nations. Pea 


Tue Hore ror Socrery: Essays on Social Reconstruction after the War. 
Edited by L. Gardner. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1917. Pp. 236. 
Price 3s. net. 

This book, a collection of lectures given at the Interdenominational 
Summer School held at Swanwick in 1916, is well v. orth reading; and Mr. 
Christopher Turnor’s paper on the development of “nglish life is especially 
valuable. That methods and aims for social ree »nstruction after the war 
should be debated during the actual period in England is a significant si 
of the breaking-up of our national lethargy. The least interesting of 
contributions is a pettish prefatory paper by the wavgas Dac Oxford. On 
the social side, the papers contain many suggestions which deserve con- 
sideration in the reconstruction period. a 2 


Tue American LeaGuE To Enrorce Peace. By C. R. Ashbee, with 
an Introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd.,1917. Pp. 92. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Ashbee, who was one of the few Englishmen present at the inaugu- 
ration of the American League to Enforce Peace, interprets in this book 
the tendencies of modern American opinion; and emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of that movement, which passed almost unnoticed in England until 
President Wilson’s speech in June 1916. Like Mr. Brailsford and others, 
he considers the adhesion of America to a League of Nations would bring 
this project into the sphere of practical polities; and he is alive to the value 
of the United States as a counter-weight in the European League; for the 
United States, within its own borders, is solving by fusion some problems 
of nationality. oe 


Tae PARLIAMENT OF Man. By Maximilian A. Mugge. London: C. 

W. Daniel, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 274. Price, 6s. net. 

The question of an International Court is discussed with some freshness 
and point in Mr. Mugge’s book. It is dealt with under four headings; its 
genesis, its constitution, its functions, and its outlook. “Immediate 
steps,” political, social and economic are also discussed. There is, in 
addition. a bibliography, and a résumé of the stock arguments, fortified 
by quotations from the poets, for peace and for war. There is an useful 
bibliography in which however, Mr. Hobson’s work, Towards International 
Government is not included. ie 


Tue Paciric SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Disputes. By Carl Heath. 
London: Headley Bros., 1917. Pp. 96. Price, 1s. net. 
A small handbook in two parts, giving in the first an useful and concise 
account of what was accomplished in the way of building up an inter- 
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national o tion for the maintenance of peace by the Hague con- 
ferences and the Pacific convention; and in the second 4 oak of a future 
court of nations, in which, as the author is a thorough-going pacifist, this 
international authority i is given no control of military force (pp. 78 78-79) 
M. J 





Tue Propiem oF Human Puace STuDIED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
Screntiric CaTsouicism. By Malcolm Quin. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 275. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


The author decides that a Human Peace can only come about through 
the war this Mind of the Modern Mind. By an adequate scientific study of 
d will realise that both causes and effects are hostile to that 
perfection in Christ which is the spiritual aim of Christendom. After a 
id elimination of alternatives Catholicism, which is said to include all 
that is best in Eastern as well as Western thou ught, is selected as the only 
antidote to the causes of war—a Catholicism, however, thoro * over- 
hauled by the Modern Mind, and then disseminated through t. man 
Sunt poker The peoples will thus be informed with the enka na- 
wy A perfection. It is to be hoped that the Modern Mind will 
Sonus in more clearly the outlines of this policy; but the insistence 
laid on the part that the Church might play in relation to peace is valuable. 
The pace of the argument is often rapid: the reader is left with an over- 
whelming sense of the Modern Mind’s synthetic grasp, and of the futility 
of inter-state arrangements for the avoidance of war. 


C. Deuiste Burns. 
London, England. 


Via Pacis: How Terms of Peace can be automatically prepared while 
the War is still going on. A suggestion offered by an American, Harold 
F. McCormick. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 56. 
Price, 1s. net. 

Fes plan contained in this pamphlet was issued privately and sent to 
the governments of the belligerents and neutral States in July, 1916, and 

is now put forward for consideration by the public. It seems that we may 
conclude that the plan has been ignored by the governments referred to. 

The plan i is briefly that the terms of peace should be formulated and made 
blic both now and in such a way that they can r: 9 5) periodically 

in accordance with the varying fortunes of the war (pp. 6, 19). Probably 

no government would be found which would hee of nit that it was not 
fighting for ideals or for justice, but for what the author often refers to as 
the “cash value” of ultimate peace terms P 6, 20, 48). Naturally 

a admirer of an “‘appeal to the sword” wou qi say that this attempted 

introduction of the pure and frank methods of the stock exchange is quite 

irrelevant to such a noble thing as war. Since war itself is a monstrous 
irrelevance, the war-god must be rather satirical. ‘% 


Honprep Days 1n CerLon unpeR Martiat Law iy 1915. By Armand 
de Souza, editor of The Ceylon Morning Leader. Printed by Woolridge 
and Co., High St., Highgate, London, N., 1916. Pp. iv, 120. 

In June, 1915, a series of riots in the island of Ceylon broke out. Inevi- 
tably German intrigues suggested themselves, but as a matter of fact the 
outbreak was directed solely against the “Goast Moors.” The author 
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calls this book “an appeal to the British conscience for justice to the people 
of Ceylon,” and belives that it will justify his faith. Indeed, “the interest 
of British rule, much more than the sentiments of the people of Ceylon, 
require that the facts of the situation should be verified, and that such 
injustice or wrong as still continues to operate should at least be consid- 
ered.” This is a very weighty document. Bi 


































Tue VAMPIRE OF THE CoNTINENT. By Count Ernest Zu Reventlow. 
Translated from the German with a preface by George Chatterton- 
Hill. New York: The Jackson Press, 1916. Pp. xiii, 225. Price, 
$1.25. Postpaid, $1.35. 


According to the publishers, the copy from which this American edition 
has been printed came to this country on the German U-Boat Deutschland. 
It is an important document for those who wish to understand the attitude 
of Germany toward England, which found a briefer expression in 
“Hymn of Hate.” England is represented as having had a single and 
undivided policy of piracy, , and perfidy, pursued recently with 
diabolical malignity. If the German people thoroughly believes that it is 
playing the part of the lamb in Aesop’s Fable, it is easy to understand its 
pe gre ny The translator welcomes the book as an aid to the liberation 
of Irelan 





ENGLAND’s Wortp Emprme. By Alfred Hoyt Granger. Chicago and 
London: Open Court Publishing Company, 1916. 


Like Reventlow’s book, this volume surveys history with a purpose. 
The author desires to correct what he believes to be the unjustified attitude 
of America toward Germany and England. He does not, however, paint 
England all in one shade of black, but recognizes that there have been 
various parties, some more liberal’ than others. He also condemns the 
sinking of the Lusitania. On the other hand, in selecting his material for 
explaining the origins of the war, he omits any mention of Austria’s 
proposal (according to the statement of the former Italian premier) 
to attack Servia a year earlier. Most of the acts of England’s empire 
building, which are set forth, have been condemned by contemporary 
liberal opinion in England. They have, undoubtedly, given pause to 
many who would prefer to stand with her, and explain much in America’s 
attitude which has been more or less openly resented by Englishmen. 
The decisive question, however, for America must be, which influence is 
likely to be dominant in Britain’s future, the Tory or the Liberal, and 
whether German control of Europe and of the Atlantic would leave any 
safety for any democracy not subject to it. oe 


PROFESSIONALISM AND ORIGINALITY with * Appendix of suggestions 
bearing on professional administrative, and educational topics. By 
F. H. Hayward, D.Litt., B.Sc., Inspector of Schools. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1917. Pp. xvi, 260. Price, 6s. net. 


This is a short book: and one cannot miss one’s way in it. All the 
mechanical aids to easy reading are present: and Dr. Hayward is so 
blazingly in earnest with his idea that one can pick it out on every page. 
His book is a polemic against professionalism. The first part is a cata- 
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logue of the vices to which the professional spirit is heir; the second—in 
intention a study of the characteristics of the Living Man, i.e. of the 
original mind—is mainly concerned with the reception which such a mind 
finds in the world of professionals. Dr. Ha has plenty of material 
for his case; he handles all professions with a fine lenpastiaity. Unless, 
indeed, one resorts to the most damnable sin of professionalism—the 
assumption that one’s own class is less peccable than others—one enter- 
tains no doubt but that the case is proved. The remedy is noteasy. Dr. 
Hayward is convinced that professions are necessary to organized civiliza- 
tion. His own suggestions in the appendices are plain enough evidences 
of the conflict between system and spontaneity, and they can hardly be 
said to take us very far. Nevertheless the book is important less for 
these suggestions than for its trenchant discussion of many questions which 
are sadly in need of airing, and for the precision with which it formulates 
certain queries which can be answered, which ought to have been answered 
long ago, and which only laziness and a mistaken notion of professional 
dignity keep us from answering now. ei w 
. d. W. EL 





Mens Creataix. By William Temple. London: Macmillan & Com- 
pany, 1917. Pp. xiii, 367. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Temple wishes to demonstrate that philosophy, art, morality, 
education and politics all aim at a completion which they never of them- 
selves reach, and that they find this completion in Christianity. He 
supplies accordingly a metaphysics, an aesthetics, a social and individual 
ethics, and a theology. 

This is a vast ieiertohioe, As might be expected, Mr. Temple has 
not exactly shown us that all roads of human speculation lead to the 

ican Communion, but has shown, with great charm of style and 
lucidity of dialectic, how particular types of metaphysics, aesthetics, and 
ethics may be made to form a symmetrical whole with Christian theology. 
His book is thus a compendious Summa. He does not demonstrate that 
any form of philosophy leads to Christianity; he takes a particular type, 
absolute idealism, and shows that the idealistic absolute is a failure unless 
it can be identified with a personal Diety. Influenced by Mr. Bradley, 
he yet rejects his Absolute as unmoral and unmeaning. Similarly, he 
declares that the work of art points to “a perfect grasp of the entire uni- 
verse in all its extent of space and time by an eternal mind” .. . to 
whom the whole history of the society of finite minds is present in the 
“moment eternal” of perfect intuition. In discussing the nature of the 
State, Mr. Temple asserts that “the nations . . need some society 
that may include themselves, whose basis shall be a common pur- 
pose . . . arising out of loyalty to an all-inclusive Kingdom and a 
common Master.” And the problem of evil is stated in the form 
“What is the good of evil?” As for our struggle with sin we are told 
however that ‘the issue lies with Him, not with us.” Unless He calls 
forth from our own hearts the response to His own love, we are helpless. 

There is much that is suggestive, and even cogent, in the course of the 
ye But to agree with the author we must not only concede that 
“Intellect and Imagination, Science and Art, would reach their culmina- 
tion in the apprehension and contemplation of the supreme principle of 
the universe adequately embodied and incarnate,” but that this culmina- 
tion is found in Christianity. And might it not bemaintained that religion, 
however poor our lives would be without it, is only one form of satisfaction 
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among others, rather than the culminating satisfaction of all satisfactions? 
Mr. Temple says many wise things by the way, especially in his chapter 
on Education. 
T. 8. Exzor. 





London, England. 


RELIGION AND Puttosopny. By R. G. Collingwood, Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Pembroke College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Company, 
1917. Pp. xviii, 219. Price, 5s. net. 


Mr. Collingwood has conceived a task very similar to that of Mr. Temple 
(“Mens Creatrix”)—the necessary completion of philosophy in religion. 
He holds, however, that Pete ahilocoh and religion are in reality the same 
thing; for even a materialistic phi , firmly — may be a man’s 
religion. He proposes then “to treat ey hristian creed not as dogma but 
as a critical solution of a philosophical problem.” 

Mr. Collingwood is successful at least to this extent, that granted the 
historical facts of Christianity, a most efficient hilosophy can be built 
upon them. It is true that history and philosophy, as Mr. Collingwood 
contends, are interdependent. But philosophy depends upon the whole 
course of history, not upon any particular signal and unique facts; and its 
freedom of interpretation is limited only by its obligation to exclude noth- 
ing. Religion, on the other hand, or at least the Christian religion, de- 
pends upon one important fact. Philosophy ma of God. if it can, the 
meaning of the statement that Jesus was the son of But Christianity 
—orthodox Christianity—must base itself upon a unique fact: that Jesus 
was born of a virgin: a 2° wrane yee - either true or false, its terms 
having a fixed meaning. therefore insufficient to claim, what 
seems to be the extent of Mr. Collingwood’s historical demands, that Jesus 
was an historical person. 

Mr. Collingwood attacks the problem of evil by conceiving of God ‘ _ 
as imposing his will on the world from without, but as himself shari 
all the experiences of other minds.” “God is the absolute good will. ” 
Mr. Collingwood admits that the universe is a totality only in posse. One 
is tempted to ask whether the omnipotence and absolute good will of God 
are also in posse. 

The philosophical interpretation of the Incarnation, of the Atonement 
and of Miracle, are extremely well handled ee 

. 8. Exsor. 


Essays In Ortoopoxy. By Oliver Chase f agne London: Macmillan, 
& Co., Ltd., 1916. Pp. xiii, 310. Price, 6s. net. 


The author of these essays is chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and the essays are very much what a chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury might be expected to write. Mr. Quick falls back from history to 
theol a settlement of the controversy concerning the ae ous 

birth of Christ and the physical fact of Resunecian “can only be 
Paty in the iy considerations, not in those of historical evidence.” 
His controversy lies outside the province of a JouRNAL or Eratcs; but its 


method does not. And it is the application of such methods to such 
subject-matters which leaves the unsophisticated reader under the pro- 
found impression that the so-called evidence of theology is evasive and 
insincere, while he in no way questions the subjetive sincerity of those 
who employ them. 


A. F. 
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InpIAN Morat Instruction AND Caste Prosiems. By A. H. Benton. 
— Longmans, Green & Company, 1917. Pp. xii, 122. Price, 
. 6d. net. 


We are indebted to Mr. Benton for a mass of carefully prepared informa- 
tion concerning the past of education in India, and for a well considered 
criticism of its failure to meet the needs of that country. The British 
government in India has, according to the author, made three mistakes 
in dealing with the educational problem and the book may be regarded 
as a study of the causes of those mistakes and of possible remedies for the 
evil results. In this way it is a work of interest and importance to all. 
The su; ed remedy “that the Government will regard all religions with 
impartial favour and respect, it will repress all acts which violate law, 
humanity, justice or decency and all infringements of the rights of prop- 
erty notwithstanding any plea of justification on religious grounds” may 
not commend itself to all readers, may not seem wholly to meet the prob- 
lems raised in earlier chapters, but it must stimulate interest and individual 
consideration. 

The treatment of the caste problem seems to us to be somewhat inade- 
quate. Lack of space may account for a too scanty handling of this 
question but the reader is left with a certain dissatisfaction and a feeling 
that he has not been fairly treated. There is a lack of grip and of breadth 
in dealing with the subject and if, as we are led to suppose, the presence 
of the caste system in India complicates the educational and religious 
situations, the public is surely entitled to more information on this ques- 
tion. We are, however, indebted to Mr. Benton for light thrown upon 
the origin of this interesting social phenomenon and are certainly supplied 
with food for reflection. : 

A similar criticism may be upon the treatment of the subject of 
religious toleration. The book does not profess to deal with this question 
per se: but since this is the solution offered by Mr. Benton and since some 
account and apology is vouchsafed concerning this via media between 
neutrality and intolerance, the historical and philosophical treatment given 
may be considered to be thin and not always sound. Here in the 
defect is chiefly due to lack of space and it may be left to the er to fill 
in the gaps and to apply to present day problems the truths enunciated 
in the past and expounded by Mr. Benton. 

We have nothing but praise for the masterly way in which Mr. Benton 
with the scholarship of a statesman is not content merely with stating the 
problem and suggesting temporary and superficial remedies but insists 
on referring his readers to the fundamental principles underlying the prob- 
lems set forth. But some of his remedial measures are . 

Mr. Benton suggests that toleration should be substituted for neutrality ; 
and toleration he explains to be ‘impartial favour for all religions, with 
maintenance of the law.”” Mr. Benton’s — is to found a com- 
mittee in each district for religious and moral instruction, empowered to 
draw up a religious and moral syllabus; and this syllabus would “contain 
a narrative of the barest facts of Christ’s life simply told, with the most 
important Gospel — embodied.” Such a measure, it would be at 
once alleged, would be considered the surreptitious smuggling-in of Chris- 
tianity, and would undoubtedly endanger British rule in India. aye 
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ASSISTANCE NEEDED FROM PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


As one step in developing character education as an important element 
in public education, it is necessary to define the goal toward which the 
character development of the child should be encouraged. Consultation 
and correspondence has been going on for over two years with the Soe ona 
of producing a “character chart’ of the perfect human cal eee 
modern conditions. The chart is divided into “intellectual,” workin 
« nal,” “social,” “emotional” and “physical” charecter. This i 

ification is based on the inquiries made when in practical life an employer 
is deciding whether a certain person ought to be promoted to a paiidlon 
of great responsibility. When a university president is looking for a pro- 
fessor of psychology among the younger men in the field, he covers this 

4 e chart as we have it is believed to be defective in its state- 
ment of the “emotional character” of the perfect human and a re- 
vision is being attempted. I should like to submit this “ revision” 
to a — of psychologists, and invite personal aie of advice. It 
is as follows: 


EMOTIONAL CHARACTER. 


Co us, not timid. 

. Capable of true by not cold-hearted. 
Kindly, not cruel nor hateful. 

Sympathetic, not self-centered. 

Forgiving, not vindictive. 

Responsive to the beautiful, not indifferent. 

. Alive to truth, not uninterested. 

. Devoted to righteousness, not inclined to evil. 
; Humble, not conceited. 

. Just, not unfair. 

. Zealous for high ideals, not content with low standards. 

. Hopeful, not pessimistic. 

. Reverent, not irreligious. 

Friendly, not lacking good-will. 
. Grateful, not unappreciative of kindness. 
Loyal, not treacherous. 

A Public-spivited and ao! “sot selfish. 

‘ pha oven not op to ¢ , 

. Ambitious, not self-satisfied. 

. Earnest and determined, not trifling. 

. Generous and sportsmanlike, not stingy nor jealous. 

The criticism which we are trying to overcome is that the emotional 
character represented is too ve, is not dynamic, and does not fully 
represent the emotions that drive the person to activity and to extreme 
exertion in achievement. The question is, Does this list include all the 
dynamic emotions? 

The list is pupesly allowed to remain without justification as to the 
order that such lower matters as arrangement may be treated as immaterial 
to the question of completeness of enumeration and accuracy of statement. 
Are the items true vom: are all the dynamic factors in action included? 


Mriuton Farrcuixp. 


NatTIona InstTrITUTION FoR Morat INsTRUCTION, 
Study, 3730 McKinley St., Washington, D. C. 
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